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Thrfe studies examine%the impact- o^f different types 
of tel^evision conteiit oji' the social behavior of children at various 
ag9s. The studies represent research. into the interrelated problem of 
the processes' in v,o J. ved in med ia <ef f ec ts dtn§ age-related differences. 
In the first study ap action-adventure program, in whicli^ 
character's reputation and Ipved ones were threat ened , wa8-edited 
j;nto two ve^sion^ and shawn to^two san^ple groups. In on^' version the 
hero responded ^ith |)hysical aggression and in the other with 
constructive nonviolent efforts. TWe second study focused on the 
effects, of ambiguity in the^ dramatic f^^ontext for m6deled aggressive 
behavioj. One version of a program presented the aggressive character 
as unequivocally evil, whUe a se'cond version presented s,cenes which * 
maUe him^ appear bo.th good and bad The third st udy^xamitt'e^ Mow th/s 
dramatic' context in wh^ch aggression appears can modify 'the -lieg^tive 
e^fects.of aggr.ession. Resulils indicate that the char^^er who uses 
constructive coping strategies may have more in^pact on young viewers * 
than violent character; that the dramatic context of a program can 
modify the impact of the aggressive actiSTi; and that .if youlig viewers 
^ee an aggresjsiVe character with both good and bad Qualities, the 
impact of his aggression is greater. fAiithor/DE) ' ^ * \ 
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Acl'.noif 1 edg ement 3 

P.ese&rc!* efforts such aS^this necessarily Involve r.any people, not all of 
V7hCTn can be sufficiently repaid for their, contributions. My major tiw/s go 
to the four people vrio are listed as collaborators in the researcll and on the 
report; they are splendid -co-wor!:ers and^ valued friends. Very* nearly "^as closely 
involved in"" the project are three otheire, Christine i^sk Gordon and Joanne 
^^"uarfoth, who h^aye b#en uost able technical 'and clerical assistants, and Patrick 

Gill, who V^as .primer il;^ responsible for audiovisual "eruipment and preparation 

■ 1 

of stimuli and vrho also assumed the major tole in the instrumentation and 
scor^jts of the Ilelp-I'.urt dependent measure. In addition, ^several graduate 
and undergraduate lienors students at the University of Minnesota served as a ' 
continuing forur.i for our conceptual and methodolojjical- GOn<terns. They are 

. . . - ( • ■ ■■ 

Thomas J. Berndt, Darryl Chutha, David Ileeic, Ilina Van Siclen, and i arts Carlson. 

' • ■ ( • " ■ ■ ■ 

I an grateful to all t'.ipse iiidividuals. finally, the efficiency* and supportive- 

; ' .. ■ • -■- ■. • ■ ■ / ■■■ ■ 

ness of Carol .^ierbaura, secretary extraordij;iaire, cannot go unrafeqtlioned. She- 

. ■ . ' ' ' ' ■ "■ ^ ' ■ ■ V 

has played a valued role in the undertaUins. . ' * " 

Anyone who has ^one developmental research vzill also appreciate my debt • 
to th^ personnel of the Richfiell Public Schools, linneapolis, and to several 
parochial schtfols in the Ti-rin Cities "area. In particular,' we enjoyed the 
" cooMtation of i r. Peter, Ileinrich, Director of Elemest^.y Education, and 

.. Harold Pvasmussen, ,Director of Secondary Education, for the Richfield system, 
and the; administration, faculty,- and students of the following P^chfield 
schools: Lincoln 'lills, S^jeridan, Central, TJoodlak^, and Ceptennlal Elementary - 
Schools; East and Uest Junior High Scnools, and Richfield Genior Iligji^ School. 
Their contribution to the study was, of course, enormous. In addition, the 
staff and .students of South Park Consolidated, St. Austin's and St. Peter's 
Elementary Schools, Ilinneapolis , and the Academy ^ the Holy /.ngels,, RichfielS, 
Linnesota, particiij^ed in the prists fpr the studies in' thi^program, and 
we appreciate their help. ' . 
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Jord ..bout "^.eadin^ This leport 



, Thi§ docuTiieht is an atter:ipt to sunnari^se^ tv/elve months' v/orth of thinlcing, 

bacl'-sround research, d^tM collection*and analif^is. Conseouentdy , a great 

^ deal could have been' recorded. Ila/ever, it is also aiT effort to make V.iat 

year-loiis endeavor conprehensible and its yield\seful to-readers, v/^ether 

they be social scientists, child developr^.en^ professionals, television * 

production specialists, or interested citizens (perhaps the parents anfl ^teachers 

-of children vjlii) uatch television). IJIiile we have not tried to "popularise" 

'the ^ontents^f our 'research,- ^e have tried to nahe* this report straislit- 

f on'/ardly/Mitderst^ndable, on the one hand, while providing en^gh information 

to satisfy more technical readers, on t-he oth,er. <r ' . 

One thing that may make it easier to get to "the substanceooS the report * ' 

- is the organization. Tl^e te^ft proper carjries -quite a fev/ sfatlstif si, but ' • 

only enough tables and figlires, to i|.ld'strate our main findings. The less^ ^ 

focal data presen^tations have beeh into appendices^ v/here thofee who want ^ 

to scrutinise the v/ork more thdrougiily can retrieve them. In those latter 

sections, -we have tried to present /what is needed to make an adecuate atchive 

of the ^research in our program. • ' * 

' ' ' : ■ \ ' /' 
A further aid to ^fie^re^der, we think, is our final chapter. Here we 

try to sur^i;iari'se the main findings of our studies^f aspects of television 
, : C / ^ • 

* content and .comment on then ^in -terms of thei^ potential usefulness to the 

average user, "Fe ,hope we have not mad^ unnecessarily obscure sope results 

I ' ^ 

whicii we believe should mal:e less obscure 'our knov/ledge of the world "oT 



televisi6n%s^ childr^en perceive €^nd respond to it. 
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cn^m^r 1 ' 

• * ^Introduction 

t ' ^ 

, Lore thar; a decade ago, some vrell4:nam researchers into the effects of 

television on children concluded that the ansx^er to their in cutr^^ ^depends 

at least as much on x/hat the child brings to television as oil vzhat television! 

brings to t\A child" ^Schranrm/Lyle, o Parker, p.-74)« They j^ere 

ep€;al:ins to kwlications, that children's sdcia'^l^^id ernoti<|^al needs often 

influence the araount an'd kind of their exposure to television content#9 

Indeed* some of the 1950' s cycle of television research with childrerr (for 



a reviexr, see Laccoby. provide4 some "evidence thct childrari whdnave 

strained family relationships and show poor social adjustment spend somewhat 
*more time vzith television than their happier ..counterparts. But those happier 
ctiildren watched television, too; .in fact,* televisiorw watching is very close 
to being a universal ' experience of igrot/ing up tn tiiis society (Lyle, 1972).r 



It is »so an exp^ri^nce tliat seems, by most accounts, to be quite^ 
influential for the vast -chij.d audience. The recent r^jsurg'ence of interest in 
the social effects o5 television on children inspired la 'body of studies 
(Murray et ,al., 1972; Comstock 6: Rubinstjein, 1972; Cometock et al., 1972; 
Feshbach 6 Singer, 1971; Friedric^ &. St^inl 1973; Rubinsteiia et al. 1972) 
directed' ^primarily tot/ard^ deterrain^^hg whether viev/ing o^ television violence^ 
causes Subsequent aggressive behavibr. TIi6 more than t^renty studies* done under 
the aegis of 'the Sui;^eon General's Scientific Advisory Committee on, Television 
and Social Behavior^enerally converged on the conclusion that a "moderate^ 
causal relationship does escist bejrv^een violen^^iev/it(g and later aggression 
in children of different ages. ITo^rever^neltlier these studies nor isolated 
efforts (e.g., Ilaplciev/icz C: Roden, 1971; OslJopi c; EndeOfey, l971; 'Steuer et al., 
19710 have provided much evidence about relevant practical concerns, such as v 

. J- , ■ • ■ . ■ ■ . . • , ^ .- 
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the ^^>articul^r effects of program characteristicar on children different 
ages. Indeed^ this aspect of 'Hrhat children bring to television^' — their 
age-related shills and tendencies has been almost totally neglected in 
media-effects studies. In th-eir understandable concern v/ith the relevant \ * 

issue of a general causaCl relationship, 'previous researchers have peglected 



equally important and vital cues tionb /about processes involved in media effects 

• and ^the implications of these processes for ' developmental differences in th^ 

< • . . - \ ^/ 

impact of the nas3 r.^edia. The studies reportied in this volurie represent 

atteT:"ipts to coixsider the' ^tnterrelat^ed prohlera areas of proems ses and a^e- 

■ ■ >- ■ L \ ' ■ . ' ■ \ ■ ' 

related differ^inceQ. The goal is to assess the variable effects of televieion 

, on the highly diverse audience 1i;n'.a more differentiated "way. / 

■ V ■ , ' ■ • 

r* • ■ ; ' • 

' \ 

SmeH^a^lqgr^und considerations ' ' 

iTbe resources available in social atid 'developmental psychologJI for analy- 
zing the effects on children of an audiovisual escperience like television 



rama afe, in the 1970' s, consideratjle. The fact that children learn much 
about sbcial behavior froia observing! the social behaviSrs of others ^has been 
well dofcumented (for example, see revievzs by Bandura, 1973; Bryan 6: Sclwartz, 
1971; Goranson, 1970; Liebert, ileal, Davidson, 1973). The documerttation 
Accrues not only froin studies shot;ing\ that aggressive'^^behaviors become nore 
likely after vie\*7in^ an ag^];ressive model (Feshbach^c: Feshbach, 1972) , but also 
*from those\demonstrating -tliat helpful, altruistic behaviors can be influenced 
tijr a model V.io^behaves in those more *'t>rosocial'' x/ays (PwOsenhan, 1972), For 
the most part, the^e da-ta are^ soundly grounded in the theoretical formulation 
of observational learning, or cOntiguity-nediational , theory (Baridur^ 19G5b, 
1969-, 1973)^^ — -±his notion that social behaviors may be learn^ed, disinhibited, 
or otherv/ise facili tated sim ply by watchirjg another person perform them has 
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obMJoi A fiBpIicntlona foi? the stud^r of televisiop, X'/hich" makes it possible for 

^he average child to encounter an enormous nmiber and variety of ^ocial models 
» 

th€j^t hQr/she>7ould otherwise be unlikely to encounter. In short, the theory. 

••x ■ 

and data of observatidfnal-learning theory provided a basic concept of the process 
by which television efffects occur. 

^'i:o difying'! the effe cts of social models^ One aspect of that process 
involves the modifying effects of the contei^t in which a modeled behavior is^ 
shcSwn. , Both specially made films used in laboratory^studies and more complex 

presentations like, telev&^lon' programs co'i^tain: CD social behaviors which 

* ' /• ,^ . ' . . ^ ■ 

may be oljserva'tionally learned or have disijihibitlng effects, along irith 

(2) informatiom that may modify these^ effects. For example, modelfed social 

behaviors are modified by variables outside the viev/ing situation (e.g., arousing 

events, targjjt availability, similarity to modeling context, etc.), and in the 

viewing situation itself (distraction, presence of a sanctioning co-observer, 

etc.), as well as by cues within the media presentation itselfv The latter 

include motivation or justification for th^ modeled -behavior , cons^a^tipnG^s to 

the model and receiver of the behavior, divergent or convergent information ^ 

within the plot about the modeled behavior, and, undoubtedly, thei amount 'of 



information being presented, the rate at which it is shown, etc. 1 OWftheae 
intra-presetitation factors, motivation and consequences for the ijodeled 
behavior (typically, aggression) have been studied most often and with t^jost 
consistent results (Collins, 1971). In general, aggressive modeling increases 

^ ♦ 

the likeliho^ of an observer's aggressive behavior more when the 'model is re- 
warded or receives no consequences (relatively positive consequences) than when 
the model' is punished (relatively negative consequences) (Bandura, Rc^ss, &■ Ross, 
1963c; Bandura, 1965a; Ualters, Parke, £•, Cane,ol9&5)- Subsequfent aggression 
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is also^nore lilcely v/hen tlie actor'pfe tiotiv^s are positive, rather thanj 
V. relatively negative (DerlccK-rits, Goirwin, c: .lieroniraus, 19o3; Berlca*;it^ c: Geen, 
1957; Berhwits: &. Tvaulings, 15C3)/ ' In short, accoT.;t>^nyins -notivations and 
couQecuences act to u odify the effect of rode led behavior, 1^ 

* ■ • t ■■' 

Tlie case f age dif f Q^^ ^^Qs * ^ * 

■ i' 

In the sinple stimuli uded in these laUor^^tory studies, i^ is relatively 
easy for even very young Viwers to see the relationship between these modifyin 
cues and the acts, lil:e aggresigion or altruisr.;, that they are supposed to 
uodify. The cues are typically contiguous vrith action and are Relatively 
explic1}t. Dut in ccraplex pjreseutations, such as televisioii draixias or most 
real-life i-:odell|ig e:cperiences, the modifying » cues thcnselves ^are often subtle, 
inescplicit^ and noncontiguous with the focal act. Consequently, comprehensions 
of action, motives, and consequences are more Tihely to be different for 
different viev/ers. , 

'.Ithough television-effects researchers — and indeed observational- 
learning theorists in general -r- have' not been*"very attentive to diffdsences 
like these, \7<^ believe that they can andL should be incorporated into a vie^r of 
televisior^s effects ou children' s social behavior. Bandura (19^5b) has . 
proposed a no^y- f aLii 1 iar cogni t i ye-T lediat or concept suggesting that x/hen a child 
observes a string of beh&viors, lie/s-ie has probably had to code observations 
in wordp or images. These ^-reductive codes" of-Vaat' has been seen ares tlien 
sttof ed axray and canr be called up later to serve as ^ guid^- for the pefformance 
of trie behavior. In other words, the chiyd — or adult — integrates what has 
been seen ,i*ato a simple code to guide '^m/her when he/she tries to do the s^e 



thing. 

It-'s onl,y a short step fror,i that idea to the notion that it might also be 
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necessary to integrate cues li!:a motives and consequences into a^codeValong ^ 
xrith the actiouo *3ut viec/er^ of different ages inay n^t be equally .successful in 
understanding those cues or in relating then to the^focal behavior 
(e.g., aggression). . riiat; is, they can't have an integrated understanding of 



irhat they've «een, if their cognitive capabilities are not such that the^^^ con do 
the necessary sub-taslcs. Their cognitive ixcdiator may be- the result of dnly 



the aggression, or only the aggression and jconseruences, but t/ithout £he motive. 

• • / ■ 

It follo^7s that t.iey uay subsequently behave differently frorn the vie^/er 
Tihose cognitive rr,ediator is nor e complete. ^^^he^pj^):ential usefulness of the 

nediator concept is, then, that it alloc/s us to explain different behavioral' 

ft #• - ' 

effects of tjie sarie conplex presentation. It does so because differences in 

what a child does after ^fatching tel^visioti are viewed as possibly being the 



result of differences in the content of the Mediator and resulting evaluations 
of the action — in other words, as a result of their understanding of what 
they've seen. ^ . \ . * ' 

One of the important dimension^ of these differences is ag«, arid a 
consideration of television ^^effects in terms of age tahes us beyond the general 
question, "Does television affect children?" "J^ a^nore differentiated one, ^ ^ 
":T^7 does television affect children of different ages, and through wh" 
processes?" Ti/o naj of .aspects of age-related changes in children' s„ responses to 
television have been particularly characteristic of our previous research. 
, One has to ^o \itt\\ changes i n the cognitive slcills t!'-at ch,ildren mpst usiS 
to conpreh end content L ^Dy this, I nean their 'skills in handling the information 
i-tL-jiranatic presentations, including perhaps their abilities to mahe appropriate 
inferences about the inter-relations-iips of scenes within plots that are some- 
tines subtle and conple:c.c ^ 
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■>■... . ■ ■ . • ' ; V , •, ; : ^ . 

^ .For example, in one study (Collins, 1970) we', identified tl-^e information .in 

y . ■ ' * ■ ■ - , '* • . ■ • • 

* ' * - • 

a television program that adults thouglit wad absolutely central .to Jthe plot and 

■ ,\ ■ ' • ^■ \ " ^ ' ^ ■ ^ ■.' ; 

then asked third, sixtii, sevent!i, and ninth graders questions about both- the 
-^central arid the less essential -xrifomiation. :je fomnd that ^childr^n as old as 
third graders remember only a small proportion of the inforr.iation that adults 
-eonsidQr v^sent^aL to .retelling^ tjie plot 6f a TV program. But as they grw/ , 
older, there sfeems to be a progressive increase in their ability both to I:ndw 
. . Xfhaf is im.portaut in the plot and to be 'able to focus on t>at important infor- 
matiou while ignoring non-.essenlfial content. This selective ability is clearly 
crucial in achieving a mature ^conception of television conter>t, but our results 
* .indicate that 'it corp.es^ily gradually and that third graders may very weil'talce 
"=...^away, a different nessage or at least, a less complete one — than ninth graders 

do. . ^ 

^ f ■ ■ . ♦ 

■ \l , ' . 

In anotlj^r study (leifer et al.,' IS 71), we shm/ed a film of a simple fairy- * 

— ^ tale to four-, seven-, and ten-year olds and ti^en ashed them to recorJ^truct 

- ■• . ■ ^ • ^ 

the sequence of events in the plo.t. .7our-year-olds could scarcely order the 

j t*!iree most central scenes frai tjie program, correctly. • Although* th^ children al| 

perforr^^ed ver^r well on 'much longer^^ertrences of scenes b^^ the time they were 

ten, it is almost alarirAng t^iat children as old as four apparently remember 



scenes in random order,* if they rem.enFer therii at all. It mahes it very unlikely, 
for' example, that they can coriiprehend that Aggression may aave been <;aus_ed by a 
particular earlier happening, and, in fact, we found that our youngest; chilHren 
could not correctly ansvjer questions about characters' reasons for their actions. 
Dorothy Flapan has reported similar im^prpvement in the ability to specify causal 
relationships between scenes in hex: book. Children' s Understanding of Social 



Interactions ^lOGC). 



ft ■ . • , , ¥ 

The implications these. cognitive factors' for the, effects of ,t el evi si oh 
a'ggression corae th'rouglj in the findings of Leif er .and Rpberts (1972) in their 
work for. the Surgeon General's Pwepbrt^^ They found that children's knot^/ledg^ 

of the motives end consequences for aggression i^prwed- dr^niatically v/ith age# 

■ ^. V . ■ ■ ■ ■ - " • / ■• ' 

Kindergarteners ansv/ejred questions- about notiyes and consequences* at about 

chance level, but accurate lcnoi7ledge increased in a rather linear fashion up to 

. ^ • ■ . • ■ ' ^ . • • o> 

3^gh"School age. ^ , *- • * \^ ' "^e 

I Income recent vr6r^^ (Collins, Berndt, c: Iless^ In press), ire have concidered 



age-related change sin chi 1 dr en ' s c one ep t i on s of a TV pr ogr ai^ in a on itiv/i la t luor e . 

f detail than 'other studies have. TJe shpp/ed an .edited version of an ^aggressive 



television prograri to kindergarten', sedond, f if th, , andVeighth^ graders, we' 
th^ intervievred ,thei.i to get at their nernory^for the plot 'and their -under itanding; 



Tlie a^^pect we were most interested in was tfaat* we called comprehension; 

p. ■^T)—*- — ■ - ■ — ; • 



of the notives oJ the r:iain characters and th^e <:c)nseauet^c^ their'' actions. 

re called 

thiat^is, the extent to which aggression was construed in Henfts of its ^e|.evant 

\ I ' • ■ ' ^ . . . / ■ ' . 

cont^:t '-- the aggressor? s motives for conniitting the aggriession and the 

\ " . ' . ^ . ' 

consequences to hira. Kindergarteners typically recalled only the aggressive ^ 

action;' oMte often, their entire retelling of the plot consisted of /*Some ^ ^ 

people got' lulled'* or/'Uell^ 'there was lot^ of shooting and this boy got killed". 

\ , * * ' * ' ■ * * ' . 

But the, older subjects associated, first, conseauences,, then motiv^as, ^d finally 

the full complex of motive/'Wid co^seou^nces with retelling the aggressive , • 

action. So these older viewers, but not the -younger ones,- understood that A 

had killed B for a certain reason and, as aVesult, had been arrested and tried. 

These reaulls'shoty that v/hat children understand frora this particular > *• 

television donteut is obviously patterned according to age. It seems dlear 

that these differetit undeifstandings reflect cognitive gro^7th involving things 



lihe learning of task-relevant cues, aspects of ihemory, iuprpvenrent in selec;tive 
attention and inferejitial abilities, and so forth — all age-related skills 
for understandi^t^and fevaliiating ^rograia content.* . " r"'"^! . - 

Although^h^se' studies did not ^o on to measyre effects on behavior, < , 
sone evidence exists (Collins, 1973,a) of ' b-ehaV^-oral 'differences that appear; to 
be related *to t^.ies^ kinds of.*age di^ffexences in comprehension and evalUatiw, 
th^s work, real' television progtar-isa/er^a edited to vary the ^easet x/ith %hiGh 

• . ^ ■ • " ' " ■ *. . ' ^ 

the action of an aggressive iiodel could be related to cues about the actor' s 
raotives and the- consequences to him. .^hird^ ^sixth, and tenth graders sa\r ' 
eitner a eel ^vision prograr.i in vrhich negative motives and cousequencee were 
separated fron aggression by coniriercials, or they sav7 the negative nodifying' 

cues in contiguity with the ag»ress^n, ^ / . ^ * • • * 

" . " ^ . ' 

The* Separation group subsecuently' b«car,ie nore aggr/essive than, the IT6- 

^ ■ ' *■ ' ^ .' « , " ' . ' 

Separation group at t'je 'thir degrade level- These differences did not hold for 

the sixth and te^th graders in the "^studyi' ^Apparently, for the Se^paration third 

grader's, the separating cornrrvercialiB interfered with comprehension of aggression 

in t errna of nHagative motives and consequet^ces, so that the aggression stood 

alone --r unmodified as a model for behavior. But temporal contiguity tS'f the 

three scenes seenied to make thei^coriiprehension task easier for the other group 

of third graders. Older ^bjects apparently could handle \he cognitive diffi- 



culties imposed by separation, so that their conjprehensibns of the act linder 
Cepaifatibn were essentially. the sarnie as those formed under temporal contiguity. 



Presumably, these cognitive differences are similar to the kinds of age-related 
•differences in compreh^nsipn and evaluation in the earlier studies. Taken 
'together, those -data and this latter evidence of cliff erences in behavioral- 
effects suggest that varratioas in comprehension x.\qy mediate variations in the 



effects of observing social ihteracticfn, as the cognitive-me<3iator concept implieso 

In other v/ords, in order to study the effects of 'feelevieion on chilxiren, you, have 

to consider hoi; the content of the prbgran may be understood by then at different 

age^., vri.th different cognitive capabilities.' 

L second source of variation in tite effects of television programs nay ^ ' 

he age-related chan^es^ for_ evaluating, social actg in pi eneral * '# o 

'^^i^get' s (15C5) moral jud^^Ment paradigm is a good exaraple of these kinds of ' age-- 

ifelated changes. Ile^ tested children with! pairs of stories, one of which described 
<^ ^ ^ ■ *' ■ . . * ' f ' ■ ' ^ ^ 

a cliar^ct«r engaged in hn action[. which caused little damage, but which v/as doqe 

for^bad teasons', the^ other of wh^^ch described the cl^.aracter well uiotivated 

but having apci^entall^'^ caused a 'sflibstantial ariount of damage.. Y6ung children 

typically thoyglvt the chaJbcter who cauaed the uo^.i&^dai.iai^e%7as th.e moire repre- 

hensible of the two, while older c'.ildren — say, ten qr elevenr^or older 

judged the actioi^*^ the basis of the actor ' s intentions. nximber;: of other - " 

studies fafi^l^ consi.stently lliow a ii^&^^^or^s^^ about- ag^ nine or ten' from -7 ' 

consecu^ences^based to notive-based. evaluations of actions (Armsby, 1971; Ilebble^"^' 

19-71; Iling, 1971). ,This finding holds up in the case of television viewing. ^ 



In the Collins, Berndt, and Iless study, 'v7e foun*^ a trend away from primarily 
well. • ^ ^ . - - 



consecuences-based judgraents tot/ard judgments involving the^aJtdrs' motives as 



^ ' TT^ese bases for social judgments are the same factors I have already described 
as m.odifying the" effects of observation on behavior -r motives and consequences. 
TTius, the implication is that if the motive and consequences cue,s are inconsis- 
tent, behavioral effects might be different for children of different age§. 
^ For example, childrep ma^' observe a situation in which positive consequences 
follot7 a negatively motivated social act. Assuriing that, the act itself does not 
(as killing does) strongly imply negative evaluation, this situation might leai? 



i-io 'C 



to developmental differences in subsequent: per^rnance, because of the strong 
tenden^ of younger vi^vB to judge an. act on the^b^asis i>f conseruences, rather 
V than motivfea, - ^ ' 

5 " ' 0 . . 

iJ?l?.5ii-5S^5J!5l^5i^^^^ r.^e -obvaouv ir.>portan<^6 of tl^e 

context in v/hich^ *a social act li::e aggression or constructive coping -is seen 

\ . * 

in television shofv^s and the evidence that understanding and using contextual ' 
cues is age-related suggests that there &re typical aspects of television 
content that demand ;a level of sophistication that younger Viev/erSi of ten do*^ 
riot have. Cur research was built ground t'.ree questions al^.out t^e.i-ole^of 
context in children's responses to shoi/s: • 
' . 1. Dpes a televised context, of interpersonal threat or conflict 

inahe' children tr.ore lihely to b"^ hostile or aggressive, regardless 

. ^ f\ ■ ' 

of the way . the televised jaodel handled his situation? 
2. Does the coiaplexity', or ambiguity, of the context niahe 
a 'conpreh.ensioh a.nd evaluation of modeled acts, like ^ . 
aggressiou, more difficult for younger than older viWers? 
In other t/ords, is a young child x^ho .gets "rixed" eues 
that an actcir is good and that he is bad more lihely to • 
rate hin i.iore positively and be influenced by his 
• behavior than an adolescent v;ho sees the same ^-nixed" • " > 
Message or than another child whd sees only the ''bad 



^ guy" cues? - ^ * " 

y ^ ' ' ; ' ' . \ 

3o Finally, does a verbal 'Ter:inder'' or restatement of the 

modify-ihg context in relationship to the modeled behavior 

make- it i:^re lihely t'Jat viewers .who hav^^ot undbrstooc} 

it v;hen viei7ing~alQne will comprehend the '^message"' of 



the prosram? Cr to put it anotlxer vjay, if, parents or 
. others tell a young child that aggression -was cornmitted 

for bad reasons and remind him that it led to bad . ' 
^ ' consequences, can you overcome the "temp6ral-separation 

effect*' found in earlier studies (Collins, 1973b)? ; \ 
Oiir_attei.ipt8 to ans^^er these questions are, respectively, the studies, reported 
in Chapters 3, A, and 5. They are the t ear t of the report. But before they ' 
are presented, fh'e researcli pros'rar.i' itself deserves cprar.entr what were the 
broad outlines of our strategy for onsvrering th(?8e tSree cnieetion»i about typical 
aspects of television con«nt? * ' . 
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Zxplcinin^^I'.e Ir.ipact of Television: 

General iTOcedures 'and I Measures . ^ 



rr TIie effects of television on children have been studied in a variety of ^ ^ 

y ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' ^ . \ 

way^i ranj^ing from lepge- scale surve^^^/ correlational studieSx tliat tal:e advantage 

■ -^^^ ■ . 'k ^ 

of natural settings to tightly controlled laboratory experinei^ts that enable 

cl^ari cmi8?5,l inferences. 0\if research goals recuiired that ire use va^th-ods4)th^it 

fall to^/ard r.he latter end of that range, ^'e were interested in the role of 

the dramatic 6;^;jnte::t on the effects of aggrossion arid other social behaviors 

• . ''^ ' ^ V sy . ' • - > 

in televisiOT^ shOT7S. T!ie ruest^ohs were cTearly couched in terms of the 

/ ' ' " . , '\ , 

proces se s taat x/e assuraed to be involved ta the effect of typical aspects of 
televisiod' content and, labre particularly; different outcomes to which tho^e 
proces sesp T.)ay Lead because , of ^^the alge-related capabilities of child viewer's. ' 
Consequently, we* needed procedures for testing specific predictions about the 
effects of particular instances of content upon children of Specified ages. 
Tae approac.i we devised uight be called d ev el opra en ta 1 - expl an a t ory with a 

• . ■ ■ ■ " ^^ ' ' . 

sttong "naturalistic^" flavor (with apologies to Zl^vellj 195^5, pp. 2-3). It 
consisted of conductirig/^ experiments where sor:ie control over events was possible 
but we preferred relatively .natural^settings that were faniliar to the isubjects 
rather than a laboratory situation. Tlius, we tested thefi in their olassroom 
buildings in small vi^ring gr^oups cor.^.posed of their cladsf^iates. Furthenaore, 
this approach involved selecti-^ig stir.ulus^ materials from television fare x/hich 
is readily available to , children ^ and which -they frequently watch. /„nd, 
pefha]^ nost iuportantlyf ? it involved the participation .of subjects across the ' 
range of grade«school and high-school students*. 

Frcir. the outset "then, the studies shared three najor characteristics: ^ 



- (?J Tliey used real televisio n content s The stinyli v/ere dreinatic action/ 
adventux^e pro2rar.is intended for a general audience. T!iat is,/^ve,did not test 
content* produced e::pressly for. children, *sucl: as the nrograns produced fikr" the 

, ^ . ' . • • • • 

Children's Television :Jorkshop, ristero^ers I Teighborhood , or even Saturday- 
morning cartoons. /v^e \7ere interested in prograns producerd with the adult 
Adi^nce in uind, but x/aich are available to chMdren,:>and are frequently co^uned 
by taePo .Is it happened, t'.e 9ho\-7s we dre^f frcjra \7ere police-action dramas, which 
are ar- ong the favorite pro-rai^s of children across the age range we tested* (Lyle 
c-I!offT.mn, 1972). Tiie prograr^.e^-were edited to eiiabie us to test our predictions 
^afcout the effects of different aspects of the cputextsv^' social acts*. ^ 
♦'(2) Tliey.were de vel opm ental in nature. Subjects v/ere chosen fror.i a general 
age range of years, and hypotheses reflected ekp^cfeed fliffei;^hces in compre- 

Iiension and behavioral effect?s of the prograr.is across ages. ' TIlis ch&raclidristic 

/ . ^ ' ' - . a' VI 

of the studies indicates again our cfar-Tinitinent to a .more differentiated under- 

' ' * ' ■ >y ' * * ^- ' * . ' 

standing of the diverse "child" audience. 

^ ' ;,, . 

(3) finally, the .research program reflected a basic conception of television 
research as an oscil lation betyyeen lajbiorgjfcc^ and fi^ld work^ Our viev7 is that 
the naturalistic conditions of stimulus sjelecti on and viet/ing that we adopted --''^ 
cfor V^ecological-validityM reasons were no t^ always well suited to some of the 

more detailed cuestions^ about processes of mass media fi^ffects. T?(ierefore, an * 

'■ t ■ • ' ' - ' • 

effort was made to supplement the ^findings of experiments in relatively 
natural settings wilih more controlled laboratory investigations. These 
*supplei.^entary investigations v/ere- not part of ^he work funded by the Office of 
Chijd Devel opTiient; hence, they will not be reporlted fully here. IZc^^ever, ^-'^^ 
v;ere useful in th^/ on-going research process of \7hlch the CCD-funded studies < 
were a parlp^just as these experiments in natur^l^ settings, played a role^n an 
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interactive research enterprise, . 

In short, our research pl'an reflected the special nature of the problem we 

were attaching. Our soal was to ans^^rer a series of ruestions about the effects 

on chilfJjr^jri of dffferent a^es' of tYpical cTi^ticteristics of the- conteacts. in 

which models of social behaVior are often portrayed «©fr-television. .Me pursued 

taep in a series of extferiuents in natural settings in which weynot onjj^ varied 

conte:cts and models to learn 'rore "about their vari'ous effects, but in which v/e 

studied the responses oj. grade school children and adolescents. Thiis, we had 

comparisons beU/een contrasting insitancj^ of content and comparison of /the 

re^onses of children of different ages tq those different contents. 

/ ^ , 

I ea surinj* Effects of Content . ^ 

Our najor concern* was the. outcor.ies of the processes, nitigated by ase 

diff erences, \on indicators of children's social behavior. Television-effects 

stui^ies have t5rpically focused pn, antisocial outcomes, and we, ' tod, vzere - ' 

Hnterie^ted in Ipehaviors considered potentially ^urtful or danaging\1;^^ others 

(see Bandura, 1973, for a discussion of definitions Wf aggrelfeion). But ^^e also 

wanted to consider outcomes somexTOat more broadly. Recent worlcon the effects 

of the variety of television pij^grar-is available to children (W^drich Stein, 

1973) have in^icated^ that content that can generally be called "prosocial" — 

meaning rare Jemphasising helpfulness, altr^isr-i, self-acceptance, etc. — also 

' i . . ' ' ' ' 

has potentially important social ..e^f^ects on young children. Furthermore, some 

of the aspects of television content in which wc wdr'6 interested implied that 

other outcomes besides aggifes^i on, should be consfdjerbd^ Tlius, we endeavored to 

find measurement instrur.:ents that would perr..it us to kssess not only ag<?ressive 

behavioral tendencies,, but also the likelihood that moVe positive social 

' ^ ' , ^ ' * • \ . t \ . ■ ^' 

behaviors v/ould occur as the result of ^orae kinds of television-vie\7ing experi- 



Accorilingl^l^ we eiiiployed tvro jrr-easures |n ^ur studies, both of which carried " 

the potential foj subjects to respond in l^oth "afegressive*^ and *^pjosocial/' ways. 

Both ifneasures had previously been used in studies of the effects of television 

on children of different agSs. Tliiey were selected, foWLoiring^ survey of_ 

i * . • • ^ \ / • 

previously used Treasures* (see Gety, 1974), partly be^'cayse,^ compared to dther 

» 

available neasures, they ^^omised to be'^Jacoially valid indicators of tile petetttiAl- 
for aggressive and/or prosocial responding by our subjects across the age range 
.to be studied. * ^ ' - . . * ^. 

\ ^ • . ' \ ^ • : • 

The 3 eliayi or -Potential Insjbrunent. ^ , 

*The first measure was a papex-and-'poncll test designed to elicit subjects' 



verbal estimates of their responses to a \ride *range of I^pqt^etic'al iijiter- 
personal conflict situations. Tlie neasr^jt^^was developeij by Leifer and Roberts- 
(1972), who give 4 detailed jd€scrlpt ion of its ootistruction.- ^ . . \ 

TlW basi c instruinent ^ Briefly, it consisted of six basic items, !that 

, ■ V . ' \ - ' ' , . 

described real-life sitiJations which had been found, in intervie^/s- with children 
beti/een eges four* ^d sixt^een, to be irritating and moderately likely to illicit 
aggression' from them. • lilach situatiojv was accom^iijanied l^y f^ur types of K%esponses', 
formulated on the b^sis of children's responses to interVieiT^^u^ti^ha such as 
"Tiiat do you do when you get mad?'^ Tlie four icesponse csfte^ories were physical 

\ ' ■ ' • ' ' ' ' • ' ■ ' ■ .V ' 

aggression, verbal aggression, "leaving the field," and positive coping with 
the situation; Specific instances of each category (e.g. , "flit them," "Call . :^ . 
them a bad name," "Go into the house," and "T«^l th^ not t0 . . ♦") were 
randor.ily assigned to the six* hypothetical situations. 

. All possible pairs of sticic-f igure*pictures of instances of the four alter- 
natives for each ^ situation were presented on B^U^es. The, subjects circle4 ' 

> . ' . --- - 

the alternative from eaci pair that they thought they were likely to perform. 
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\ Situations were presented^n random lorder , with responses separately randomised. 

The six itews, along si* th the response alternatives for each are presented in 
, Appendix D. An fexat.pls of the paired-conparisoh response sequence for one of 
, the items Is shown in Appen^ix^A^^ .ae are instructions to the subji^cts and a 
-subject response forra. • ^ . t 

Scores on the Behavior-Potential measure were the average freouenc^es with 



r' . which a subject chose onfe of the\ four alternatives over tt\e six items. For 

^ ^ examg^,>a child might choose the physical asg^^^s^^o^ alternative an av/fera§e 

- ' * \^ 

of times (out of e r^imuiA poasible average of 3.0) and the posit^ive coping 

. \ ' . . ^ ^ J . . J ■ ^ ' c ■ 

resp?)nsS only 1.33 times. In* short, 'the meaei^x^^e-indicates the relative likeli- 

\ , a ' ' ^ • . 

hood of a subject's favoring an aggressiv^, father than a positive coping,/ 

* ■ ■ ''^^^ 

response after seetng^'a television program in either the experimental "or control 

■ - - ■■ . V. '^Vr - 

^ conditions. " ^ ' ' * ; ^ 



I lodi fi cati o ns of th e Instrument. The Behavior-Potential measure has 
primarily been used in previous studies as an indtcatoi^of the likelihood of 
aggressive behavior (Collins, 1973b;* Leifer h Roberts, 1972), !!oi/7ever, our 
broader conception of social-behavior effects in this series' of studies required 
that the positive coping index be employed as v/ell^ The instances of positive 
coping in the original instrument were felt not to be gpod,.ref lections of/ the 
concept of p'ositive' social behaviors that V7e v/anted to »tap. ^puf" "guideline x-ras 
the vrorlc of Chittenden (1942) in which the doll-play behaviors ^f nurser^r- 
school children wer^ rated *'proeocial" 'on the basis of the ex^nt to which 
they attempted to use technitjues of negotiation and discussidn in solving 
interpersonal conflicts.. Unfortunately, tiro of the existing Behavior- Potential 
positive copiyig responses ("Tell the teacher** and /'Say that^s alright'O did not 
seen/ to reflect the constructive nethods of conflict resolution that we wanted 



to measure. The other instanpes of the categor^^, V'Tell ther.i rCot tc^ • . . " and 
j^Lsk why • 'o .» ^aaed closer to our ^oal* Tiierefore, we attempted to modify 
•the positive coping response category to reflect our particular meaning for 
"prosocial" behavior.^ * * * ^ 

* After a careful' revievj of L^ifer ^nd Hoberts' instrument^-developfrnent 
procedur.es, V7e repeated 'some of therewith a flight variation^ They had simply 
constructed the four general* response categories ^based on children'-s respoilses 
to verj general cuesljiions like, ^^?hat do you clo v/hen you get mad?" :ie asked the 
same 'ruestion of fourth, seventh,, and eleventh graders with wh^^rr-we conducted. 
Intervf evrs ; but we also asked t>|^ii a more specific cuestion: ^'^Jl^t would you d<^ 
if ^oii wished to'rer,iaia friends with thie person (initiati^in the conflict)?" 
In addition, ^we described thre#of the sftuations frcsn the Leifer and PvOberts 
instrunvent** to^ th^e subjects and asked thecal to choose one of four positive coping 
alternatives (instances of asking v7hy, asking , advice, bargaining, or verbaiiza- 
tion of -feeling). Tliese- catdgoi^es folloi/ed the an;&iy8i8 of Chittenden (1942). 
L fuller description of the intervie;^ prx)c"edure| is presented in Appendix 3. ^ 

Tli%.most cormonly mentioned responses to the interviewer questions were of t^e 
•^Isk why . . . and ''Tell them not to . . variety. T!iis v/as also" true for 
the multiple-choica^procediire.' Interestijngly , these responses had also been 
frequently dbtdined- by Leifer and ?.oberts in their original interview procedure, 
/but trhese particular responses had been slighted in the process of randoraly 
.assigning positive coping instances to situations ^nd in the stratelgies for 
choo^ng the si::-itein set whichvconstituted the final instrtment. Because of 
our more specific recuirenents of Nt he instrument, hoirever, vre felt justified in 
substituting '•/.sk why . i . " and »'Tell them not to . • . responses for the 
less conceptually appropriate ones, "Tell the teacher*^ and "Say that's alr^at.*'* 



\1b also felt it was appropriate to toalce slight wording V.ianges in some 'of the 

sit^tioiis and responses to nal'e then r.ore contemporary,, less humorous, or laore 

appropriate. ' . ^ 

•Uevertlieless, we repeated Leifer and Roberts*- procedure of administering the 

revised instrument ^o a sample of* fourth, eighth, , and tenth graders and: applied 

the original item-sfc^ection criteria to the results. The patterijtoof aggressive - 

response selections were not especially different from the^pattern that appeared 
■ • 

witli Leifer and Roberts' oi^iginal sample (see Appejidix B for a comparison). 

The original Leifer and Roberts instr;Ln;aent can also be compared with our revised ^ 

version in Appendix -D. ^ V * ^ * ^ 

Validity indices.. Tlie Behavior-Potential instrument v/as previously used to 
pbtain interesting a^.d replicable xej^ults in at least one published^ study ^ 
(Collins 1973b).. Ilcjtrever, consistent V'alidity indices have not been established 
for it. Leifer and Roberts (1S72) administered a version of the Beliavior- 
Potential instrument to one-Iialf of a sample of four-year-olds who had seen 
Wither a filmed aggressive m-odel or nonaggressive, model. Frequencies of imitativpr 
arid nonimitative overt aggressive behaviors vrere recorded for the ^remaining 
subjects. ^The authors report that dubjects in the aggressive-model conditions 
shoc/ei^ more aggression potential than those in the nonaggressive condition. 
The data x/ere consonant with data frcHu the overt-beliaviOT measure. In attempts 
to v^li4ate the instrument with older subjects (13-year-olds) , ^ no condition 
differences were found for either the aggression-potential or the overt- 
behavior meaisures. Leifer and Roberts* ovm work did npt yield findings that , 
demonstrie.te the discriminating ability of tlfe instrtiment, but it is plausible 
that this was. due to theii: particular stimuli and predictor variables. 
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l"ae 'Second measure assessed the X'/lllingness of ^ the sub jectfs to help or hurt 
another (fictitious) child, whom they believed to be working on a sound- 
discrimination iasl: tn another room. Measures similar to this one have been 
used in previous studies, notably those by IlallicI: and llcCandless (196S) and by 
Liebert and Baron (1S72). / ^ ^ 

Theimeasure involved a subject's being seated at, a respons^e-box apparatus 
similar to the one used in the precedent studies. /- gray box, measuring 
-approximately 14 by 7 inch.e^s, had tv/o buttons, a red button on the left a'nd 
green one on the right, and a red light centered > above them. Tlie word "hurt" , ^ 
appeared beneath the ^d button, the word »*help" 'l^eneath the green button. A 
drawing of the apparatus appears in Appendix C. 

Children were told thai: each box was /Connected to a testing apparatus ±n 

' I 

another room and that a student was using it to take a sound-discriitiination test; 

ft » ■ 

Although subjected could neither sSe nor hear their alters, they were told that 
the lights on their boxes would, flash whenever the alter made an error on the 
hearing test. The siiKject could then decide to push one of the ttV7o buttons. 
Tney were told that the r^d' "hurt" button wWd hurt the alter* s performance by 



making a distracting background noise louder, while the green button vjould help 
the alter by elinlinating the distracting noise. Ttiey were also told that the 
longer they held dam either button each time the light flashed, the more they ^ 
helped or hurt the alter »s performance. The four, bosses were separated from each 
other by screens to- prevent subjects' noticinjg that all four lights flashed < 
simultaneously for twenty trials. Tliey also wore safety eaf phones .so as not to , 
hear the activity of the other subjects. 'Experimenters' instructions are sham. 
in Appendix C. ' ' • ' 
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Tlie entire procedure for testing each subject was controlled in an "iadjaciBnt* 

roopi s6 as to produce 20 trials. IHach trial' lasted for 15 seconds, and there was 

a 15 second interval .betvreen trials. Tliis timins wa's 'axjtomated by an electfonic' 

timer attached to the resporise apparatus. !^a<ih subject's response on each trial 

(tliat is, whether he/she pushed ^the Ilelp or- the :!urt button) and* the duration of 

^ that response'we^ea^tctnaticaily recorded by an Ssterline-Angus pen recorder. 

Tills device was attached to the tia^^ so that the duration of a response could 

be determined* with an acctiracy of- .1 stecond. • ' 

Four scores were coniputeyd for each subject on the basis of Ilelp-IIlirt resppn- 
- ■ .' " . ' ' ■ I , ' . . ^ 

ses. (1) Frecuency of Hurt and (2) ITrecuency of 'lelp responses consisted of 

\A ^ ' • • ■ ' 

. the Ttumber of tines out of 20 trials^hat the^IIurt and the Help buttons were 




pushed. Subjects were instructed to pu^;^tiaCy=^^e« button on each trial and to 
push that button onlyf^apfce. Hot/ever, they vzere free to hold the button dotm as 



ERIC 



long as tjiey tiished. In the cases of multiple button' pushes per trial only the 
first push /Was counted. Ilultiple-responding was a rare occurrence. (3) Hurt- 
D uration and (4) Ilel p«^Dur a t i on scores were the* total w .ount of time each of the 
two tuttons.wacr depressed over the 20 trials. Only the duration of the button^ 
pushes incl'utled in the frequency count for each button were added into total- 
duration scores. * . % * 

Validit^y indices . Tlie measure was assuraed to reflect; potential for either 
aggressiviB or prosocial — in tliis case, helping oV su^pbrtive beliavior. 
It is similar to the sancti<>ned-- shock measures faiiiliar from the Buss aggression 
E? machine (Buss, 19Q) and the ^?le^rning 'study" forma€ em.pl oyed by Berlcowltz in 
many^ of his studies (e.g., Derkot/its c: Geen, 15C7). 'It is ^different from those 
measures in a significant respect, hoi-jever: It does not limit responding to 
alternatives that would produce pain ox injury to altets, but includes a more 

' ' 00025 
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positive alternative which th4 Subject is pe^fecti-y tree to chl©^^ ^^^Psc curse 
a third alternative also ^^rista:* not responding a\ all, In oth^^v7of i^s , 



responses on this measure should reflect sub jfectSa' ' qtm interpei^sonal tfndenctes 

• ^ ^ - ^ -^''-r' -^ViS:,"-, ■ vl ' ^ , . • ■' ■ : ^ 

at the tiiine of testing, /jid,- since. t^stifig r,bllot7s e^:posurev to typicaT tjele- 

■ . ■ •■ ■ ; ■'; ..^ . . * ■ c ■ . - ■ . . 

vision cStinten^t/Iyelp-lIurt perforfca:^^ should be a valid indicatdir o£ phild^en's 

'interpersonal inclitiations at /that veKDy typical point an their ejcperfehce. 

Lieb,«rt' fifiid <1572) in tl^eir study. of the effect* of a brief televised 



aggressive seoue^cel, used both* the !!elp-Ilurt neasurefand an ^bbserO^ati^onal mea- 
sure of pXay with aggressive i[oys. ' Tl^ey found the same treatment diff erences 



betiyeen children who h^d seen 



the aggressive scenes,' compaired to those that 



had, seein -the nonaggressive scenes, with bt)th measures. Ild-jrever, the aggressive;^ 



play situation, v/hich did no^'^ involve a )'Second child, real or fictitioOs, also 
yielded se:: and age interactioits,** indicating . that 5-6 ^^^ear old' boys sha/ed the 
cccaparatij^^pffect more strongly tlian either X;6* year. 61d*girls or C-9 

y^QX^x^As 6t either se:c. f * \ 

/itthoilgh consistent validity indices for ^subjects across the age 'range of 
aiildrp^i SvjIe tested are. riot ^vailabL^f or' either of the tX70 measures alone, the 



us'e i>f -{Kbth of then in all-|^ee studies enabled us to cc»npare the results. th^y 

J'-n ^ ' ■ : ' ■ ^ . . 

yielded "iri our e:cperimental program. Tllese cbmparisons will be m^lde in the 
.diseti^sioTi' of the research ;reports to folloir/' in Chapters 3, 4, and 5^ 



3 



jhe three stWies ^"proceeded according to the same general format* 
Thepe xreire variations , ' of ccuirse, Particularly in the study described in 
Cha|>tei:*,|5;* but for the most part, the major steps were the seme. 
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f UbJoti arriv^al in the classrooms ^\ the experimenter randomly assigned s:tudents 
tpVseyferal groups. 7^ effort t^ls made to keep the nur,iber of males and females 
iXi ea^h •group proportional to' the number of mles and^females in the clasfi. - To 
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minifaise the ef JEects 6f particular- classrooms, the groups were randomly assigned 

r 

to different experiniental conditions. . In other words, a giyen classroom 
contributed ervfally to several of the conditions in the- study. , Details of thd 
procedure for the three sti^dies can be found in the chapters devoted to them 
and in the allied appendices. * 

Tie groups then saw* different videotapes playpd^tac^c on a Sony CV-2200 

^ ^ , . . . ^ ■ " ^\ ; . , ^ ; ■ 

videocorder and seen on a 19" black-and-white television monitor. After 

viev7ing, the su^ects were ,told that the experimenters wanted their help with 

several tasks and that they would be divided .into groups to work on %he tasks 

f • . " ♦ ' \* " \ ' 

simultaneously. Tl^iey were then 'randomly as^gned to be tested according to one 

of the tX70 dei^nderit incfesured, the Beliavibr-Potential or the Ilelp-IIurt. 

One male and one female from ehch of the vie\7ins gtoup^ w.ere theti asked to 

help in a hearing study. Once they were seated at the :!elp-!!urt response 

^ • . r ' . *■ ' ^ ' ■ - 

• » \ » 

appartus (described above,, pp. Il-Cff.); the* experimenter 8;^ve them the 

• ' ■ ■ • ^ . ^ , V V .■ ■■ V ' ^ 

fbllon^ring instructions: . 

You- are going to^iel^ us by operating tliese -r^ chines, you caA 
$ee, each mchine'has one light at the top ar^d ti-yo buttons ^beloi^, 

• onfe^ labelled ll^lC: and t\\e other labelled IIURT. . ITcw, eacn of your 

• macjiines is connected to a student in another room who is tal:ixig 

a test, iraen.a student ^"^malces a.nistalce on the test, the light at* 
the top of your machine xfill come on and stay ligl^ted {yp for 
awhile. 'The test is hard so the person might mal:e a lot of mistakes 

/ and your light might come dn several tin^s The test is difficult 
partly because there is a background .noise going^on all the time 
which is <!istr acting. The noise sounds like this. (E demonstrates 
'a recorded loti reVel^^irr|.tating noise.) For each time you see 
the light- come on^ you must decide to i)ush one of the txiro buttons. 
If you push the red' button, the background noise t/hich you he^rd . 
before wilf^begome nuc/li louder. It will sound like thlis. (i: , 
depionstrate§^a recorded high level irritating noise.) This noise 
will -uVt the person «*s "Wrs and tialce it more difficult for them 
to take the test.' If ypt! push the greep buttoii, the noise will ^ 
\ stop completely. Tl^is will heXp the person because he won't be 
do, distracted. .You can hefp the person a little by pressing the 
green button for a shott tine while the light is on. You can help 
f ' * him a lot by pushi^i&^ife b^ton for d longer time. Or. you can 

, 'hurt* the person a li«t^~^ pressing the red button for. a short 
time, and hurt more by pressing for a- longer time. 
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After"-1:he experimenter completed the instructions,' he remained in the room, but 
was seated with his back to\'7ard the subjects. 

Each subject»s light then flashed 20 tines, and they could depress ^either 
the Help or the Ilurt button^ once on each trial* Tlie number of times each ' 

.button was pushed ahd the length of time-itv^as held doim were automatically 

... . . ■ . \ 

recorded by an* Esterline-Angus pen recorder attached to the -response box. 

The remaining subjects in the condition groups from each classroom completed 
the Behavior-roteiitial measure. Taey v/ere giv^n the folloiyirig expla^nation: 

, . I'll read a shoi^t description of something tliat could happen * to you. 
Tnen I want to kncntj vjhat you would do about it. TJIieh I»ye read the . 
J description; JHl shc«7 sorae slides. Each slide will have tv70 pic- 
tures on it, one marked ^and the Qther marked B. Take your ansvyer 
sheet and circle L if pictxire A sho?7s wliat you'd do, « and circle B ' ^ 

if ^picturie B shot/s tyhat you'd do in the situation. IJe x^ant to knov; 
what you really would do if it liappeap^ to you — . not V7hat you thinl: 
you should do. Tlnis is not a test; it is a survey. Tliere ^ren't 
any right orv/rong, anm/ers. So please look oply at your otm paper; 
Some of the situationii night not ^ound like something yoii would do, ^ 
but. we. are using this survey V7ith younger children as well as people 
your fige and^ it is worded so tliaf everyone can understand. You can ^ 
only choose one picture^ at a tim.e, so please choose carefully. 
Sometimes you won't want to choosfe- either picture, but please choose 
one anyhot7. Tliere will be six slides for eacll situation. ?,eineinber — 
we vjant to knoo7 what you would do tn each situation and not vjhat you 
thinlc you ^ould do» \ . * . * 

/ ' ; ' ' / \ - ■. . - 

« Aftei^ completion of both neasures, subjects were asked if they Jiad any 

questions about the procedures and their questions were anm7ered. Subjects 
then generally ansiTered questions designed to assess their understanding of the 
videotape' they had viei^ed. Older subjects typically responded in vTriting to 
open-ended cuesireljbns ^e*g», "iraat did (the heroes) do to change ilick's mind?")# - 
Younger subjects' questions !iad tiTO fixed-alternative responses* 

' TJhen the {Comprehension testing was completed, subjects were returned to 
their clas$roaas* S«b entire ' procedure ordinarily took 45-50 minutes; 
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Chapter 3 ^ * ' 

. Effects of /.tternative i'odeled r.esponises v. 

9 to K-jrfeat Situation© Study I , • 

/ ^ • 

The chief tenet of observational learning theory — that the learnins-ior 
disinhibition that occurs after vieiring a model is the result of the partic\jlar 
behavior sequences which the model lias performed is also the premise of 
oost research into the "effects' of "^^elevision on children. The uaj^r siimmary 
of the recent rotitid of tel6vision--effects research (Liebert, ileal, and < 

2 • ) . ' • 

^ Davidson, .1573) unequivocally attributes tiae effect of both aggressive and 
prosoclal nod^ls to the particular Jjehavioifs the model s^iotredi "cn/ever., in 
very complex presentations like television jdfaiuas, many other socially relevant 

scenes and presentation styles .characteristically escist along with the aggression 

^ • , „ .. • • , 

w "other social behavior by which tiae program is characterized, /agression.* 

a'lraost invariably e^tists in a* plot that is generally action^^'filled ind e:cciting^; 

p whilst pr ©social be>^vi or s are often featured in slot7er-paced, quieter enter- 



/ tairanent. Consenuently , it is difficult to determine if it is the behavioral 
model per se, or the presentatioh style in v/hich such models typicalLy occur, 
that is resppnsible for the effects that h-ave been i^corded. 

A good exmple of thiq confusion* betv/een cont;e3Ct- and modeled behavior 

*»* / -^-^ ^ • 

occurs in a valuable study recently reported b^^ Friedrlch and Stein (1973). 

" ' » * • r 

They sheared '"diets" of television programs -^'either aggressive, prosoclal, or 
neutral — to groups of nursery -school children over a period of several 
weeks, rae-results showed dramatic differences iri the, interpersonal pldy and 
self-regulatory beliaviors of the children in the contrasting groups* Hot/ever, 
not only did the different types of behavioral models in tjieir tv/O main "diets" 
differ, but the context in which they were presented varied in wdys-that might 



This study was conducted in collaboration with Suzanne I-asper Gecy. 
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laave influenced the results. ,Fbr ejcanple, the Datpaa and Superman cartoons in 
the aggr688ive diet x^ere attion-filled aiYd exciting, while the prosocial diet 
j'^isteyogers i teighbgrhood- prograJdis was slov/er- paced, quieter entertainments' 

. % r ^ • • ' 

In addition^ the .authors then^selves note that the possibly greater, subtlety and 
cotnple3;ity of the prosocial programs rr^y have influenced their ^results (Friedrich 
C; Stein, 1073, p. 57). This "confounding^' of nodels and contexts was cuite 
justified by the goals of Friedrich and Stein'Js researcl> prograr'i, btjt it leaves 



open the cuestibn of x<rhether ^he geneiral tenbr of the prosocial presentation 
or the modeling of pis'O^ocial behavior accounts for the strihingly different 
behaviors tliat this ^^diet" group ^shoi/ed in comparison with their aggressive-diet 
counterparts. ? . - ' . " , 

T^^.is^88\^ is especieilly relevant to assessing the effects qf prograns ^ 
that shov/ nc^-aggressive, *but assertive coping reactions to problen situations^ 
Studies of aggression-modeling effects often involve stimuli in which the- model ^ 
responds to a conflict^or threat situation (Gerbner, 1572). Dut neither 
Iziboratory eijperimenjte (P.osenhan, 1972) nor television-effects studies in other 
settings have examined thq effect of prosocial nodels irr these dramatic situa- 
tions. Consequently, it is^ossible that the effects of prosocial models may' 
not extend to situations that are ty^^fcal of aggressive prograsis. One reason 

.for this is that the provocation in such dramas may itself be arousing and thus 

« 

inimical to the prosocial behavior exemplified by the m.odel. The work of 
Tannenbaui-i and Gaer (1$C5) lends credence to the possible, arousing effects of 
provocation by showing an increase in affective 'response by their subjects who 
had just se^n a provocation depicted. lierko^/its* s (Berl:o^/its &. Geen, 19C7;' 
c>Der!:oi-7its^^: Pvawlings, 19C3) demonstrations of the perf ormance-enliancing effects 
of alleged provocation for .an aggressive model^ behavior suggest a similar 
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conclusion* An alternative possibility is that successful prosocial responses 
to .depdct^d ^provocatioa would enhance subsequent prosocial responding by viei-zers. 
Davits*^ (1S52) classic demonstration of the effectiveness of training cor^- 
structi've responses to frustration, while not entirely analogous to prosocial 
'r.iodellng in response to depicted provocati'on, nevertheless does suggest that a 
source pf arousal liiay en|rgise whatever beliavi^r has previously been learned or 
disinhibited, whetUer tl^rough diirect training or observational'^'ieaming. 

The first study in our prograr.: was designed to assess the impact of ^ 

particular r odeled behaviors, rather t!^an theiir contexts, in the effect^ of 

• > ■ . ■ » 

television dranatic presentations, A single television drania was edited 'Such 

that the i*iaj or difference betvreen two versions was the response, either' 

" aggressive or constructive, to the sanie provocation. Alth ough there x^ras no 

reason to expect developr.iental differences in responses to these contrasting 

versions, subjects at three age levels vrere tested in order to estimte the' 

generality of eff'ects across age, 

Gubjects . • . 

The subjects were fourth, seventh, and. tenth graders fron) a suburban 
Ilinneapolis school district. All students who had obtainied vnritten permission 
participated. ^ Tlie 395 subjects were dravm frcxi six classroms at each of the 

three grade levels. Tliey included 65 niale and 71 feL^ale fourth graders (mean 

. . X . " . . . " 

efge = 9 years, C ^.onths; range = 9,4 - 11,0), 57 n^^e and 51 female aeve^^ith 
'graders (i.iean age =vJ.3,0; range = 12,2 - 1A,4), aad 77%ale and fer.iale tenth 
graders (mean age = 16,1^ range = 15,3 - 17, C), T!ie school ^district was 
predon.luantly middle-class, and nore t!.an 95% of the subj^ts were white. 
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Stimuli ' 

L 22-minute action-adventure television program depicting an intense 
interpersonal conflict was edited into t^^;o versions. Tlie conflict centered on 
^ police captain who, while act^g as legal guardian for a young, boy, vras framed 
on a bribery charge by the boy*s gangster uncle.' In the /-ggres«idn vei;sion t!s^ 
police captain responded to the tijreat by refusing to cooperate with investi- 
gators, and by confronting the gangster hiinself. Tliis Version was distinctive 
in that tv7o 'scenes, both involving fist-f igiiting and one involving gunfire, were 
includisd. In the Positive Coping version^ the aggressive scenes were replaced 
x/ith three sbenes shot/ing investigators gathering clues and collaborating on a 
solution to the probler.. ITo aggression was included^^ Additional ninor 
variations .occurred in t^ie tiro versions in order to preserve dramatic continuity 
in each. Tlie basic threat-depicting scenes appeared in both versions. 
CoEi^ercials were removed frora the edited programs., L more detailed summary of 

the txfo versions appeals in Appendisc D (Table Dfl). . 
' . ■ • a ^ • . 

Control subjects saw documentary afeout ecological balance on the African 

savanna. .Tnis prograia included-tio modeling of interpersonal behaviors. To 

equali:Se the length of tapes,' two ccsianercials about the production and use of 

energy were inserted in the control tape.* 

Procedures 

jilitperim^nteys . Two white females conducted the study. Each experimenter 
was assisted by an equipment operator x^ho was a white female, and a white malne. 

B^posure to the st imulus. Tlie experimenter randomly divided the class into 
Xmo groups^ each with half of the males and half of the females in the class. 
To minimize classroan effects, the t^7o groups from each classroom were randomly 
assigned to some t^/o of \the three conditions (Aggressive, Positive Coping, 
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Control) • The comprising of t'le three condition groups in t/.is fashion is 
illustrated in^Appendix D (Table \ . . * 

Reeponse measures ^ After viewing, sub-jects were randonly assigned to 
receive one of the t^j^o dependent neasures, the Dehavi or Potential, jor the !:Ielp- 
1 urt. One nale ind one female fraa each of the tvro conditions 4in each class- 

roorn were neasured according to the Ilelp-llurt . procedure described i^ Chapter !!• 

■• . . ^ ^ 

The rerAaini,ng subjects ^in each condition responded to the Dehavidt potential 
instrunent. Tlie number of" subjects in each condition at each grade level who 
vrere tested by each of/-the tiyo measures is shotTn in Appendix D*" (Table D-3). » 

r ' 

' * Afjier the adrrinistration of these two neasures was coapleted and subjects* 
questions xfere ansirered, all subjects anst/ered questions about the plot and 
characters of the prograr.1 Copies of the instrui:ertts are shotm^in Appendix D. 

.l^SUI.TS I . . 

Tlh^n the dramatic conte^ct is held constant, as in the tv70 edited programs,' 
both prosocial and aggressive uodels affect the behaviiy: patterns of the children 
who see ther:i, and the effects are consistent with the behavior of the models. 

■ ' ' ■ - ' ■ K • . ■ ' 

Constructive coping " ^ 

Children vrere significantly more lihely to choose positive responses on 
the :!elp-::urt measure iaftar seeing the .Constructive G^j^ing "prograii than after 
either the Aggression or. Control prg^^ans. Prosocial response means are shoim 
in Figure 1. A t!iree-vmy analysis of variance (sex X grade X condition) shouted 
a significant effect of conditions on the number of Help responses children 
delivered (?=r3.65, df«2.36, p ^ .05). ITevTman-rieuljs cor::parisons of means 
(yiner, 19C2) indicated that children who vievred the Constructive Coping- 
sequence gave nore Help responses tlian children who vievred either the iiggressive 
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or the Control programs (p < .05). .Cir.cc Aggression contlition viewers did not 
differ from Control subjects (p ) .05), the condition effect was probably due to 
the enhancing effect of the Constructive Coping version on prosoclal responses, • 
rather than the deleterious e^ect of the Aggressive condition. Parallel but 
^ nonsignificant condition differences were found for the Ilelp-cjuration response 
neasure (7^ . 

ITrecuency of Zlelp responses 'increased with age (7«7*2^, dft=2^35, £< ,005). 

■<'• — - 

V Uev7nan-::eurs <*<^.iparlsons of means shotrs that this effect is primarily due t<r a 

significant increase in helping froni the fourth to the t^nth grades (p < .01). 
' Seventh graders* helping tendencies ara not different from^ither older or 
younger subjects* (p > .05). However, there was! no ove^l grade X coi|ditlon 
interaction. This grade trenfl was not 'apparent 6t^ the ITelp-duratton measure 
' (£>..C5). . ^ , L,:^^: ' 

^ Tliere were no sex differences on ^gither the frequency or the dui/ation < 
indices of helping (F < 1 for both). . ' 

Ho condition differences were apparent in the Positive Coping responses on 
the Behavior Potential neasure (F< Do The only significant effects in this 
analysis X7as for se:: (F=54.05, df =1,323, p < .001), indicating that girls* 
positive coping scores were significantly higher than boys* , and grade (F=3.9t), 
df=:2,323; p < .0^5), reflecting higher scotes for seventh and tenth graders than 
fourth graders. 



A^^J^ ^ss^Y ^ 43ehaviors 



Condition effects on aggressive-behavior scores w6re also pronounced, as 
Figure 1 shot/s. Children who saw the Aggression prbgram were significantly more 
aggressive than children in the Constrvsctive Coping condition (Ile^nnan-Xeul:^7~^ 
£ <'.05), although t\\e .Iggressive-Control difference was* not significant (p > ;05). 
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Tatis, the^Constructtve -Coping, conaition again appears responsible f or \condition 
effects on both'* frequency of Hurt responses (F=3. 55, df=2,36, £ < .05) and the 
::urt duration racasure (FiiS.54, df=2,36i p < .0S)« tle^j^ian-r.euls comparison of 
means indicated that fourth graders* scores on botp^^frecuency and duraf ion were 
significantly lo^zer than, tanth graders' (£ C ;0^, but seventh graders were not 

significantly different fron either of the other age groups (£ ^ •05)4^ iTo 0tbe^ 

t . ^ / (I 

main effects or interactions appeared in analyses of the !!elp-IIurt indices. 

Condition differences diyd not obtain for physical-aggression scores on the 

i Behavior Potential ineasure (F«2.93, df=2,323, £ > .05). Iloc^rever, there was a 

^ significant effect of irade levels (F=10.37, df=2,323, £ < .001), refl^fectlrtg a 

pattern' of ineans sinilar to the one reported above for frequency of Hurt ajxd 

Hurt duration neasures. Tliere were alero sex differences in the Behavior 

Potential physical aggresQ,ion/ scores. Girls chose significantly fevrer physical 

aggres^ipn responses than^boys (F =153. 42, df =1,323, £ < .001). 

. ■ ' , 

/ To suxnmarise, shoiring a constructive response to threat appears to 

influence strongl/ children and teenagers' Willingness to be supportive and 

helpful ta another person whom they can't see. It also significantly effects 

their unwillingness to give hurtful, interfering responses. ' In contrast, 

' viCT7ing^rl aggtes^iive response to threat d9es not seem notably influential in 



changing^young viewers^ v/iXlingndgs to be either hostile or helpful. And 
neither an aggrSssivenbr a constructive model affected th<^'ir clftoices of hoif they 
would respond to hypothetical conflict situations. ^ 

Arousa l ? i!. 

^Xnce arousal is often thought to* account for effects of rnass-nedia 
'violence, an analysis was performed to determine whether the prosocial ^^^^ 
c^gressive conditions were differentially arousing. If the positive coping 
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version proved to be less arousing than t!.e aggressive and neutral versions, 
the contrasting effects of the two programs might be attributable to the 
differential arousal effects of the models, rather than to the specific 
disinhibition effects of their behaviors. 



Consequently^ an 



analysis of combined total duration of !Ielp and Hurt scores. 



representing total bucton-pushing ^ctivit^rj was^v^eJ^formed. Tliis procedure was 
suggested by Liebert ^nd Baron (1972), who employed it. in the analysis of their 
own :!elp-.IIurt data. There was no difference beti^een conditions' (P < 1), on this ' 



"activity index," indii^ting that conditibn 
were probably not an artifact of different 
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differences in response patterns 
total aB^unts of responding. 



J - ' 



ion 



Tiiese results indicate that modeled construc^tive coping X'jith provocati< 
disinhibitis more general prisocial . responding and inhibits aggressive responding, 
while modeled aggressive responses to the same provocation have the reverse 
e;ffe'ct# Such findings strongly support the role of modeling in the social- 
•behavior effects of television, which pr§vides a variety of naturalistic social 
models to childreit, 

*Tlie most plausible explanation for the contrasting effects of aggressive 

and pro^ocial m^jdels is the disinhibitory effects traditionflllly attifibuted to' 

.■ r '. * ■ 

observational learning phenomena (Bandura^ 1965b, 1973), neither the effects 

* 

i r 

of context nor differential arousing effects of the t^ro models : threaten this 
interpretation, T!ie former i^ precluded by the fact that context vras' held 

constant; the tt/o versions were esset^tially the same esccept for differences in 

^ ■ ■ .1 

modeled responses to provocation, yiie differencial-arousal explanation is 
implausible because neither of the versions engendered more response a c^vity 
than the other. It rer..ains tliat the aggressive and prosocial models had r^ifeer 
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specific dis^nhibition effects on the response categories no3t similar to ther.i. 

One of the nOst provocative findings in the study is the indication that 
prosocial models may' sometimes affect behavior more profoundly than aggressive 
uodels. Both "help" and "hurt" respons'e patterns primarily reflected the 
enhancing (effect of the Constructive Coping program on prosocial behaviors, 
rather than the aggression^facilitating effect of the Aggressive program^ 
These findings do not necessarily conflict with the results ^^^other studies 
that shot/ ffi.sinhibiting effects of aggressi^ve^models , relative to nonaggresisive 
controls (Liebert G Bar<ia^ 1572), and other^^, that shovr the deleterious effects 
of aggressive nnddels on eelr-regulation (Frpedrich ci Stein, 1973). Compared 
to the aggressive stimuli used in many othei: jStudies, the aggression" in our 



/gr^ressive version was relatively weak. Since the aggressive 'condition was 
saviewhat disinhibttii\g, it seems likely tliat the absence of significant 
disinhibiting effects is^ simply due to a conservatiye chqice of aggressive 
stimulus. ::owever, this does not invalidate the conclusion that under many 
naturally occurring conditions, prosocial models may be draq^atically effective; 
and typical television plots carry great potential for eho^rfng such^ instances; 
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Chapter 

. ' ^ Responses to /jnbiguous Depictions 
Of Aggressive Characters and Actions — Study II 

The fact tliat modeled beliaviors are lihemselves important influences on 

social behavior * does not mean that cont^t is an unimportant determinant of 

... * ^ 

modeling outcomes, Ls \7e said in Chapter 1, a large number of studies have 

documented the modifying potzer of context, the studies of the role of depicted 

.motives for aggression and. the. consequences of it being the^ primary sample. 

Another aspect of the conte3:t for televised social acts has been implicated, 
but never convicted, in the varying effects of televised. and real-life social 
models, Toat is the e^ctent to which various cues about motives and consequences 
converge on an unarsbiguous inference about the model or his behavior. For 
example, an aggressor may^^^be presented unequivocally as a ''bad guy," or he may 
be a tntich more elusive cliaracter; he may sometimes seem good, sometimes bad, 
as "double-dealers" often do. In the first case, we can say that information 
in the program "converges" on an evaluation of the actor as\^negative; in the 
second, cues "diverge*^ and leave a certain amount of ambiguity in tl;e viexfer^s 
mind^ ^ 

A number of laboratory modeling studies bear on the conclusion that, if 
within the presentation there are divergent cues about the model's behavior^ 
the outcomes of social learning may be deleteriously affected. In general^, 
studies (primarily of non-aggressive bejhaviors) shew that ctiscrepancy .betv/een 
what the model does and what he eiti.er says should be done or forces the child ^ 
to do decreases modeling of nondeviant beliaviors (Rosenhan, Frederick, and 
Burr^es, 19GC; Stein, 1967), Tlie minimal suggested hypothesis for soci^ ' 



r-rkjr^' This Study was conducted in collaboration with Stephen A« 2:immermann« 
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learning of aggressive behaviors is that converging Infornjation about the 
depicted behavior will facilitate learning and performance more than diverging 
information will. A study by Iliclcs (19SC> supports this suggestion.' Hicks 
studied the effect of a co-observer' s sanctions on the observer's imitation of 
aggression. ' He found uore imitation in situationy^in which the model's-^ , 
behaviors were approved by the co-observer than in those in which they x^rere 
disapproved. Tliat is, the sitiiatibns in which the co- observer's verbal approval 
for an action tiatched the model's perforcoance of it elicited more performance 
by the viev/er than the situations x^here co-observers' verbalizations and models' 
actions xfere mismatched^ 

Althbugh these studies merely suggest sometimes dysfunctional aspects of 
divergence x^thin the context of modeled behaviors, they do enable some 
predictions al^out modeling outcomes under such conditions. For example, if cues 

like motives and consequences -scenes converge on the evaluation of an aggressor 

* ' ' ' 

and his behavior as positive, then disinhibition of aggression should occur; 

if the convergence- is totjard a negativ,e Waluation, then inhibition of 

aggressive beliayiors should occur. Hcufeyer, if divergence occurs in either 

direction, the' original prediction is weaZcened. Sane hints that an otherwise 

"bad" guy may, in fact, be good or effective should make disinhibition somei/hat 

more likely than if the basi's for evaXtiation is unambiguous. 

Tl^e study reported in thi%-<:hapter tjas designed to test predictions like 

theste. /Ji action-adventure program that; featured a very salient aggressive 

sequence was edited into t^TO versions. ' In one version, motives and consequences 

cues were tmambiguously negaiiive, while in the second version some scenes could 

be interpreted as positive inforroation about the double-dealing aggressive 

character. Generally speaking, x^e expected more disinhibitiott of^aggressive 
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behavior for viewers of the mere ambiguous verfifibn# 

Iloiyever, we also escpected this ^adverse effect' to be nore pisonouxTfced for 
younger vieirera than for older ©nes -^Jthose"^ approaching adolescence, for instance. 

■ - • - , ■ * • ■ . . 

yChir previous woric has indicated tliat there is age-relat6d improvement In 
bMldren's ability to recognize, and use/^the information relevant to social 

• judgments (Collins^ 1970, 1973b; Collins, Berndt, & Iless, in press; Leifer et al * , 
1971). Fiarthemore, as children approach adolescence, they also appear to \ 
Iticr ease in their ability th perform the intellectujal tashs involved in - 
x^eighing contradictbr^r information (SlI:in<J, 19S7; Xnhelder o; Piaget, 1950; - 
2eel, 19 65). Consequently, for the younger of the txro age groups in this 
study, second graders, we expected to find rather marked differences in post*- 

.TwLewing aggressiveness bettlreen the vievyers of convergent and divergent versions 
of the program; but x^e did not expect to find significant differences betvreen 
tljie ttro Viewing groups at the older age level ^sirth grade). 

■ . ' ' ■ ■ f ■ ; . 

Glib i ects , „ * . i 



Subjects were 84 boys ahd 72^ girls 



from the second (mean age.e 3 years, . 



'1 month; range = 7,7 •» C',C) and sixth (mWn age « 12, 1; range = 11,7 - 13,5) 
grades of tV70. suburban l^inneapolis publie schools* ITumber of subjects per gr^4e 
and condition are shown in Appendix S (Table E*-3). / 

Stimuli ^ . 

T^e stimulucr film# coiQsisted of edited versions of a populaif police- 
a^venturd television program. Tlie story * involved a rophie police officer's 
search fpr some guns stolen by ^ group of young demonstrators. - In his search, 
the police officer Xills a member of tfie demonstrator group, and is latere taken%v<v. 
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^into custody rby li^e police. , • 

J * T-fiB convergent stllfiulus f iln was edited to i)rovide motivation and conse-* 
qvences Jor an aggressive act tV.at were judged- to be negative by the experi- 
menters. T!ie\txegative motivations xonsist^d of escpressions raade by therrooki^ 
police officer desiring to. "get t^A of* the young demonstrators. The negative 
consei^ences c'bnsisted of the police officer being trie^tf and then tal:isn away in^- 
a police car. » > 

The divergent stimulus flln was edited to provide a mor'e complete portrayal 

. ■ * 

of the main ctiaracter' s uotivation atid consequences to an aggressive ^ct. . It 
iricluded cues which were both positive and negative. JJotivations again included 
e3:i^essions nade by the rookie police officer desiring to '*get rid of" the young 
demonstrators, but also Included overtures of friendship toi/ard them. Con- 
sequences included shoi^iiig the i:.ain character being taken a\7ay in a police car 
followed by a policy captain's escpressions of ignorance regarding what would 
vhsrppen to the rookie officer.^ Detailed- summaries of the tifo versions* appear in 
/.ppendix E (Table S-l). • 

^ . • - . ' , . .'^ 

neither the motivation or consequence scene§ were judged aggressive in 
either condition, so th-at they did not pr^ide an alternative behavioral model 
of agression. \ * • ' 9 

Control subjects saw a nonaggressive nature film about African v/ildlife. 

Tliis program was the same as the control stimulus in the previous study. *Each 

' » ' * ■ ■ I 

of the tliree films was about 15 minuted long. 

Procedures ^ 

Tiie general procedure described in Cnap:fe^r II was foliated, pie subjects 
in each classroom were randciiily assigned to one of the tlir^e conditions (see 
Appendix C, Table 3-2). Tliey- viei/ed either the Convergent or Divergent program 
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or the Control tape; %nd they were subsecuently tested either with the Ilelp-ITurt 
or the Dehavior Potential measure. breal:down of nvmiber of subjects in each 
grade and condition who were tested wit*, each measure, can also be found in 
/.ppendix S (Table '-2-3).. 

Interviet7s« After completion of both' measure^ subj^ctd in the Divergent 
and Convergent conditions ^ansx-rered questions designed to assess their under- 
standing of the video^pe they had viewed and their evaluations Of the actors 
^ and the aggressive, action. A copy of ^he interview-; schedule and questionnaires 
are shc^m in Appendix Jl. Control subjectjs ansvrered questions about t!7eir 

■•■ ■ ' • ^ ■ , ' 

talevisioH yieiring habits and preferences. 

IHien the cor^.prehensiou testing^ was completed, subjects were returned to 
their classroor.\8. Tlie entire procedure tool: 45-50 Tniuutes. 

RESULTS* . ^ 

The contrast betx^een the ainbiguou|B and unambiguous contexts for aggression 
produced stril^l^ ^^o^^^as^s children's wiiliugness to be aggressive them- 
selves. , , . ' J ^ 
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gf^r essive behavi^ s o- 

An analysis of variance grade X condition) for th^ 

measure revealed a significant effect of condition 10., afg2,74, cf < .05), 

A ITetHnan-Iveuls comparison of weans shoi7ed that subjects in the Divergent 
condition were significantly more aggressive than either Convergent condition 
subjects (p < .05) and Control subjects (£ < ,.05). As can be seen in Figure 2, 
t:ornplexity qf cue portrayal in the divergent condition af^parently did confuse^ 
viewers, and with the result that their tendency to deliver substantial 
aggressive responses on the Ilelp-ITurt measure was. enhanced.. 
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Tlia contrasting conditions did not affect the frequency txith ^ch Hurt 
Tesponses were chosen, hw;ever, 'Although the mean Frequency- of hurt responses 
for the Div^gent condition is' slighily larger tlian the number ox --.lurt. delivered 
In either the Convergent or Control conditions, it is not significantly so 

a< 1). , • • ^ 

There were no grade or sex effects for either the ' frequency ^or "urt duration 

\ 

neaeuree. r.w/eAijer, there was a significant se:: 11 grade interaction on the 
■4. . . • .- • 

' frequency of Ilt^t treasure (F=3^97, df=1.74, £ <.05), indicating that second-, 
grade boys V7ere uore aggressive than the rest of the subjects.^ 

Contrary to ^^edictioi^he grade r. condition interaction vras not 
'significant for either the tvro "urt scores, or for the physical aggression ^ 
scores f rota the Beliavior Poteti^tial measure (p > .05 for all scores), neither 
x^ere there other significant j.:ain effects or interactions in the analysis ^of 

* ■ 

Betiavipr Potential agsression scores^ ^ / ^ 

<^ g;Bltive copiTig scores 

Positive coping scores were o^ considerably less interest in this study than 
in the previous ' one, since there was no reason to eicpect that the two versiot^s. . 
of the progran-i we presented would affect degree of pbsitive responding. In 
fact, thp data indicate tliat it did not. ITone of the main effeqts of interaction, 
were significant in the analyses of either frequency or duration of !!elp scores, 
with one estception. The se.^ H grade level interaction was a significant factor 
in the analysis of fr^uenc^ of '.lelp scores (F=^^.34, df=l,74, p <.05).^ It 
- indicated that 8i::th~grade girls' positive responding was substantially lo^rer , , 
than other 'subjects'. 
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Discussion 

r.ie data provide persuasive evidence that the ambiguity with which a 
character is portrayed affects the. influence of his actions on the actions of 
others. It probably does jbo because presenti^ conflicting or divergent cues 
about the motives and consequences of a character weakens the modifying effects 
that a less ambiguous set of cues vrould have on the impact of^n observed model. 

Tfe reach this conclusion because our Convergent version was effective in 
preventing disinhibition of aggression; children*who saw this program were no 
more aggressive than those who saw the nonaggressive Control doctimentary. But 
the children who saw Hhe Divergent version were substantially more '^itirtful" 
than th^ Control or the Convergent version viewers, indicating that , the 
inclusion of a f^i scenes implying that the aggressor was a *'good guy" and the 
deletion of some negative jcues less strongly modified the effect of the model 
tlian a ^-^^pp unambiguous presentation did, ^ 

Tiiis conclusion holds for both second and sixth graders, despite our escpec- 
tation that the older subjects would be inore impervious to the contrasts 
between the Xxjo versions* One possible explanation for this is that the 
contrast bettzeen the ttfo versions was such a strong one that even much ^Ider 
viei'jers would have been aiiibivalent about the hero in the Divergent condition, 
T!iat is, our editing may "genuinely have made him a character whose mptives, 
* while confused, could have been interpreted as valid. To get evidence on this 
speculation we asked a college student sample to tell us whether the main 
character and his actions were good or bad, and why. . Tlieir evall^atione were 
'^similar, regardless of whether they saw the Convergent or Divergent Version: 
they saw him and his actions as essentially negative* The possibility tliat the 

. 4 . \ * - . 

likelihood of such a conclusion is relatively^ small at siscth grade, but increases 
markedly by young adulthood is still a real one, hajever. 
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Response to rosf^l^e^Ting Ileminders 
Of the '^liessage*' of t!te Program . — 3tudy III 

' T!ie importance of dramatic context as *taodifier" of the effects of 
televisied social beliaviors theraselves is clear, both from the laborktor^ 
studies reviewed in Chapter 1 and from the results of our eaflier research 
(Collins, 1973b; Collins, Berndt, c: Iless, in press). But it^aJrSO seems likely 
that cor?.prehending the behaviors of models in te rms of the relevant context is 
sometimes difficult and may depend, among other things, on the cognitive 
naturity of the vievreii^^iuch of the background wor!: for this series of studies 
(revievred in Chapter 1) suggests that children are more or less skilled in this 
way, depending upon their ages* Furthermore, it suggests that the format, or 
presentation style, of the program may make it more or less difficult for young 
vievrers to achieve the mature understanding that television producers and 
parents — assume for them* , 

This point ^ms most drarrxatica^y documented in the study (Collins, 1973b) 
in which the interpolation of television cor.anercial8 bettreen the motive, 
aggressian, and conseciience scenes produci^d disinl^ibition of aggression for 
third grade vfe^rers, but not for six and tenth graders* This effect shovired up- 
in comparisons of groups vrho saw either this Separation version or a version 
in which commercials did not disrupt the crucial plot' sequence. Apparently, 
the interaruption Mde the task of relating motives and consequences to the focJ^ 
aggressive scene more difficult; and third graders, unlike. the older viewers, 
simply found the added burden of temporal separation of the relevant scenes . 
too great to overcome. Tliey couldn*t associate negative motive and consequences 



This study was conducted in collaboration with Allen ICeniston^ 

) 
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with the aggression. Therefore, aggression stood rflone for them as a model of 
behavior, unmodified by negative motive and consequence cues. 

Unfortunately, there ims no adequate way to test this escpl ana t ion in the 
data for tli^t study. But i£ seerasL likely that, if the effect was indeed due to 
interference :Sl the third graders* relating of motive and consequences cues to. 
the aggressive scene, we should be able to help ther.: overcome that difficulty 
by supplying the missing relationships. In other, words, if we. "^remind" them 
of the connection betc/een the aggressor* s action and his motives and the 
consequences to hin, they should shovr inhibition to the same extent as third 
graders who saw an uninterrupted version of the sequence in «the first place. 

This third study in our research program, then, had tvro goal©: (1) to 
replicate our finding that temporal separation made a difference in third 
graders' behavior after watching an ag^gre^sive program, and (2) to confirm our 
e::planation for this effect of temporal separation by shw^ing that it could 
be reversed witit a '^reminder" of the crucial causal sequences in the plot. 
Consequently, we showed edited versions of the same aggressive television drama 
used in the e^rliW study to third and sixth graders. TJe then either reminded 
/J them of the uotive-aggression-consecuencea sequence, or we said nothiiig to thefei 
about the show. y!Je expected to replicat^ the effect irith third graders in the 
latter group, but to *H?ipe out^» group, differences with the »^remindid»» group. 

: ■ : V 

S ubjects .1 ■ , ' ^ 

One hundred ninety-five children frOTi third and sixth grade classes were , 
tested in Hay and June, 1574. Tliird graders* mean age X'ras 9 ^^ears, 1 month 
(range = C.7 - 10,10]); si3Cth graders*, 12 years, 2 months (range = 11,5 - 13, C). 
The children were almost exclusively white, middle class students dravm from 
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two* public el<Si:.entaxry schools^'in a suburban ilinnesota community. Table F-2 gives 
a brealcdoiTO of the subjects used by condition, ses:, grade, and dependent measure. 

C tinuli . • 

T!.e sanie edited dramatic television program used in Collins* earlier (1973b) 
study was employed. Tlie program involved a criminal aggressing against Federal ^ 
agents who were trying to arrest him for extortion and murder. It was edited 
for tifo purposes: (1) One purpose was to permit clear predictions about the 
behavioral effects of the content. Adult judges identified a single aggressive 
scene for which both motivation and consequences were judged to be negative. 
The scene involved the criminal hitting and shooting the Federal agents, who 
had confronted him with damaging evidence. The_negative motivation v/as judged 
to be intent to harm then^ in order to escape from justice. ' Tlie negative con-^ 
sequences consisted pf the crininal falling to his death while running from the 
scene of the aggression. Tlie setnience was retained as the sole instance of 
aggression in the progr^, so that the modifying effects of both motivation and 
consequences, scenes were presumably operating in the samQ diri^tbon* ^ ITeither 
the' motivation nor the consequences scenes were themselves rated as aggressive, , 
so that they did not provi<ie alternative behavioral models of aggression; 

(2) Tlie second purpose was to rnanipulate the degree of temporal separation 

I' 

betv/een the motivation and consequences, yin the Separation version, a 3-m.inute 
commercial sequence v^s inserted beti^een motivation and aggression scenes; 
a^^milar secfSfence was inserted bet^/een aggression and consequences scenes. In 
the ilo Separation version, the comr.iercials were placed in ti^ro other parts of , 
the tape; the motivation-aggreseion-consequences scenes were teraporally 
contiguous. Tlie cor^mercials were nonaggressive conventional advertisements for 
products such as food and automobiles. 



■ * ' ' ■ ^ 

The, plot of the original , edited versions, which is described in detail in 
Appendix F, was -^jiot uodified^or t!:e present study. Iloi^ever, since passage of 

tine and repeated use had resulted in some deterioratioi^^ of the cuality of the^ " 

" • ' *. . 

niaster 'videotapes, efforts^ were made to improve their technical qualities ^ 
(e.g., sound and picture reproduction) by replacing distorted portions with 
dui>li<:ations of the technically best segneatd *of the original tapes, 

Tlie same non-violent documentary shar used in Studies I and II served as 
the stimulus for the Control group. 31t depicted animal life on tlie African 
savanna. ^ ^' 

Procedure - H 

JSj iper ii.i ent er s . Tlae e:cperimenters were tiro \7hite female and tiro vrhite male 

graduate students; a third white roale student occasionally assisted. One of 

the female experimenters always supervised adrainistration of the Dehavior 

Potential measure, and the other fe»;iale cor^uct^d the I!elp~!!urt test, llale Es 

performed mostly technical and .supervisory functions, such as preparing and 

operating equipment, conducting children to and from classrooms, etc., although 

one of them occasionally assiBuied the administration of the Ilelp-IIurt procedure. 

I D^cposur e to s timult > Procedures f ollotred the general outline in Chapter 2. 

Children were randoTiily assigned to conditions (Table F-D* Typically, one group 

of eight subjects at a time viewed one o.S> the television programs on a 19" 

black-and-white teley^ion monitor^ 

Folloi/iag vieiTing, the eitperirnenter ^'reminded'* children in half the 

Separation and half the ITo Geparation groups of the aggression and the associated 

motives and consequences - in the folloi^ying fashion: 

QIC, that^s the end of the aamr. In the program you just saw, 
a man named i 'ax v7as trying to ta!:e over a cement corapaay. lie 
kille^ some r.en and was also trying to hurt the woman who 
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oimed the ca.:pr.ny, Sod^ secret governr^ient agents told I -ax 
.that they h^d evidence the police could use to arrest hin, 
lax tried to get the evidence and run away, I!e hit the agents 
many times and shot at them to heep fror.i being arrested for the 
ba d thin gs he did. At the end,^'ax fell onto a conveyor belt 
tliat carried him into a cement mixer, and he was killed J 
^fter tMlt, all' the people who worked for I^ax were also arrested 
and sent to jail for their crimes. . ' 

In the r*^ainder of the experimental groups and in the Control group, the 

' " ■ • - \ 

e^cperimenter asked the children to wait while she worl^d ^rith the equipment. 
Che occupiBd herself v/ith this activity for approximately the sarae period of time 
that it took to deliver the reinstatement message to the other groups (about ane 
' minute). ' • . 

Admini s t r a t i on of dependent mea^Ayes* Half the subjects from each group 
were Then taken by male experii^enter to another room where the IleLp-IIurt 
measure was adrriinistei^ed. Tlie remaining subjects stayed in the same room and 
responded to the Dehavior PotentiaJ. measure. 

-attitude qu esti onnaire. In an essentially esrploratory attempt to examine 
attitudinal correlates and/pr effects of the different presentations of televised 
•viol^ence, a short (ten iteu) attitude questionnaire was administered. The items, 
x/hich are ^vg^^^^^ppendix were drax^m froi-t three scales used by -Dominick 
and Greenberg (157l>^^^^fee3,|.ne i:^ were obtained one to three weeks prior 

to the experiment proper by administering the ten items to the children in 



their classrooms at school. Hie items were given again after the Behavior 
lotential or I!elp"!''urt dfeasures hiad been obtained. To reduce the similarity of 
the tvro questionnaire administrations, ten additional (and unrelated]) items 
were randomly mixed, with the original itei^-s. 
~ In tervievys . Follotriiig the attitude questionnaire, about half of the 

subjects who completed the Ilelp-OortTxroqedure were interviewed, lie xrere 
interested in their understanding of tlie motives and consecuences for the 
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aggressive scene, theij evaluation of characters and t'.i^ir^ctions, and whether 

I 

separation of scenes had distorted understanding. , .The intervieiv/ schedule is ' 
shown in Appendix F.. . - 

m 

^o sucmarize briefly, the data obtained failed to provide support for the 
i?-ajor predictions of the study, 

Tlie 'finding of Collins* (1973b) earlier study, that third graders were 
adversely affected by teriiporally separating motives, actions, and consequences 
scenes by ^omrnercials , xras not replicated. As Tables F-3 thorough F-6 show, no 
significant grade Z condition interaction X7as obtained either for scores 
derived fror.i the "elp-IIurt procedure or for the physical aggression score on 
the Behavior Potential measure (7*s range from less than 1 to 2.2C). However, 
when physical aggression and verbal aggression scor^ on the Behavior 
Potential are combined, the analysis ofr variance (se:: X grade Z condition) 
yields a si^t^ficant interaction 09, df=4,73, p ^ .01); but the pattern 
of means deviates frora previous findings and from present predictions, as 

Figure 3 shoirs. Tlie interaction reflects a failure of the replication attempt 

. * ' ■ 

and, consequently, a failurq to support our e^cpectation that the reinstatement 

I ■ " ' ■ - 

conditions would 'H/ijpe out'* differences between Separation and llo Separation 
conditions at the third grade level. 

Boys were more aggressive than girls on all dependent measure scores, and 

third graders were g^erally more aggressive than ^sixth graders (F ' s can be 

/ ' ■ . ■ . " 

found in the tables in Appendix F). Tliere were no interactions in the data 

r 

from any analysis, e:ccept for the grade X condition interaction reported above. 

Analyisis of the attitude questionnaire data and the results of the inter- 
viei7s, in rjelationship to the beliavioral datai have not been coraplete<i« However 
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since there, is a general absence of findings fWon tlie behavioral scorjes alone. 
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the planned analyses are not prot^lsiiig* 



Discussion 

Tlie single significant finding of interest, graphed in Figure 3, is-really ^ 
more illustrative than illuminating. It is apparent that, among the ^ third 
grade students, reinstatement heightened, not reduced, aggression as measured 
by the physical + verbaJL aggression score, /iiiiong Bi^tth graders, reinstatement 
did produce ^ome .inhibition of aggiressibn, but there was also a peculiarly ^ 
/high level of aggression in the llo Senkration-lTo Ileinstatem^nt coridition^^ \^iere 
aggression scores should have been quilt e lowr^ !"ithout further belaboring 
d<^tails, it is clear that a sttictly cbgnitive-developmeatal, social-learning 

r 1 . 

hypothesis cannot account for these fisidings; no single consistent influence 
appears to be operating either across grades or across vi earing experiences. 
Considering the data from all scores together, it jeems very lilcely that tliis 
single significant result is* random, or at least spurious. 

Hot/ever, expected sex and grade differences hold up for analyse of scores ^ 
based oh both measures. *x Thus, it is difficult to attribute randonmess in the 
data |o invalidity or lac!: of sensitivity in the measures. It is more likely 
that one or more faulty experimental procedures accounts for the strange \ 
outcomes. Our experimenters reported that, despite our attempts to provide a 
technically adequate stimulus videotape, children often said they had not been^ 
able to see what happened in the program. Terhaps some interaction of their 
'confusion or frustration over this difficult viewing situation and the particular 
wording of our "rer^.inder" message produced reactions that we had not escpected 
and cannot straightforwardly account for. Tie anticipate further research to 
test the important hypotheses that tre. tried to attach in this third study. 
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Chapter £ J? ^ ' 

Discussio^ * 

Bmr tliat Me have described the three studies in our research program, 
some comments should be r.iade both on theoretical and methodological points and 
on the practical ramifications , of the findings. Since some readerayvrill 
undoubtedly be concerned about one, but not both, of tho^e consideratipns, we 
have partially separated them. In this chapter we will sp^I: to the theoretical 
and technical concerns of readers; in the ne::t. Chapter 7, we will * summarize 
and comment on the result^. • 

The results .of the present studies both support and rualify the thesis 
beMnd- the bull: of research on the effects of real-life and televised models 
of social behavior. It supports them by confirming the power of models pe r se 
to influence .children* s behavior. Tlie impact of aggressive models has received 
the most attention in the past, but in Stud^ I we shoe-red that positive social 

V 

behaviors lik% c6nstructive coping with conflict may be potent alternatives 

to the range of aggressive beliaviors with which television characters typically 

respond to difficult situations* ^ ' 

Lt the s^ie time, this demonstration of the pCT^rerful effect of model(^d 
behaviors themselves in noway diminishes the role of the dfamat;:ic context in 
which they are shown. In fact, a Liajor goal of our research has bfeen to 
elaborate notions about television effects in terms of the modifying influences 

of context on the effect of behavioral models. In Study II, we reported 

'\ i ■ ' 

^ ^'/^ 

evidence that programs tast? unambiguously portray an aggressive actor as having 
undesirable motives a/^d as suffering negative consWuences clearly modify the 
effect of an aggressive model in the* direction of inhibition. On the other 
hand, if portrayal is more aobigvous if there are scenes in. which the actor 
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seeme to have more desirable motives and in which the consequences' are les9 
explicitly presented — - disinhibition is raore lihely; the laodeled behavior is 
enhanced, rather thian countered. ' 

Tae results of both tl^ase studies are quite consonant with the idea of a 
cognitiye nediator , which we presented in chapter !• In our vievr the effects 
of a televised social nodel on viewers' later social behavior is determined by 
the evaluation of the model and th'fe>sbeaavior that becoiae attached to a repre- 

sentation of that bel'^vior in the vieirrer's mind. Such evaluations usually involve 

(. ^, . . ^ • ■ 

^V'' ° ' ' ' ■ • 

Basic social inforx?^tion^ such as the notives behind a behavior and the conse- 

cuences of it, that is portrayed in the plot. In the study comparing prosocial 

-I 

and aggressiye/ models, the effect of both types of behaviors was enhanced by 
the positive'' motives and consequences that accriied to the models. In the 
Convergent-Divergent cues study, -the aribiguous information about the model in 
one version did not counteract the effect of ths aggressive model, while the 
negative cues in the Conv.ergent version rendered the model ineffective. 

/although additional Control groups Would be needed to confirm this interpret 

■ \ , , 

tation of the Ctudy II data fully, the evidence suggests that the explanation^ is 

a plausible one. ' ^ * 

Unfortunately, our attempts to obtain further evidence for the cognitive 

r.ediator hypothesis in Study III were unsuccessful. The study was designed to 

shotr th^t disinhibition of aggression a^ter viewing an aggressive model 

accompanied by negative motives and Consequences indicates an inadequate 

cognitiv^jcifijS^ator* If an tide<uate one, em-pl^sizing the negative cues asspciated 

with the aggression, were explicitly formulated, the effect of the aggressive 

nodel should be counteracted. Ir> fact, we found that there was no consistent 

effect of the cognitive mej^iator we provided. ..Ithoug!^ the content of this 
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"remj^nder" wds probably faulty (it apparently rer^iinded viewers of the aggression, 
without strongly associating it with the negative modifying cues), itMeaves - 

I ■■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

us linaT^le to report that the strategy, of "reinstating" the cognitive me^ietor 

■. ' * ■ ■ . ' 

%ot suUjectsi wh^ may not. have^been able to construct it for thenselves has 

< ■ " y c • ■ • ■ 

been deraonstrably successful. Further research efforts may still document its 

validity, hovrever. j / 

■ . " ' * • ' ^ ' ' / . ■ ■ " ■ 

Even more surprising was the absence of the age effects lihat the previous . 

worh has shoxm and implied. Although children of at' least two age levels ^ 

participated in eahh study, we found little evidence thrit the conditions of our 

studies made some difference at younger ages, but not older ones. Cf course,* 

we did not anticipate an age-related finding in the study of prosocal vs. 

■•' , ■ f , ■ ■ 

•aggressive models (Ctudy I); there was no reason to expect that cWldrenV^s 

age-related capabilities would make them more susceptible to one kind of model „ 

than to another. Ilowever , we had expected that children of different ages 

x^ould react differently in the studi^^ in which |hhe contesgt of modeled acts 

was varied. For example, the contrast' betvjeen <ionvergent and divergent versions 

of an aggressive program* (Study II) was expected. to affect the responses of^ 

second, but not sixth, graders. As we have already suggested, we suspect that 

-our particular stimuli may have been responsible for a false negative on this 

point. In other words, the contrast was apparently such that even the oldest 

children responded dif f erently * t<^ the two programs. Different contrasting 

stimuli might very well produce the differential age effects we had expected. 

I-Oi-rever, despite the age^-resistant contrast they present, there is no reason- 

to expect that i:he tvro edited versions are unrepresentative of typical tele- 

vision fare. Thus, it. is striking tW children as old as sixth graders 



responded differently when a relatively "mixed" message about the aggressor was 
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preo^ented, both for theoretical and* practical readonsT.. 'Perliaps these children 
ate more Influenced by subtly presented negative characters than most adults 
rdalize« 1 • . 

' " Tlie nain effects of age present a different, kind of interpretation problem- 

* " " ■ " r ' ■ ' ' ■ ^ 

although Study^^II 'only yielded a significant agei difference in overall 
aggressio;i on one of the behavior Potential scores (?hysic|il Verbal ...ggression), 
'both^tudies I and III yielded a nuirber of age-related differences iii behavior 
scores. In particular. Study L, irj which we intended to assess the extent of 
correspondence betifyeen the I'.el-p-IIurt: and Behavior Potential measures i showed 
marked age changes on both aggressiora and prosoci^l indiaes. However ^ the 
scores based on the Help-Hurt measure and those- based on iJehavior Potential 
responses shoi/ed contrary age trends, /-ggression scores declined and prosocial 
scores increa-sed over age on Help-Hurt indices, ^but the opposite was true for 
the physical aggression and positive coping scores based on the Behavior ^ 

Potential. Tliese incongruent patterns, combined with the general lack of ^ ^ 

', - * * 

correspondence betv/een findings frora the tt?o measures (^ee. /.ppei:idi3C G), suggests 

, ^ ' ■ 

that, at .best, they are tapping .different' dimensions of the children's 
responses to television content. ' * . - ^ ^* 

Tliere is no firm basis- on which to. choose betr^reen the tir© in tenns of 
validity or appropriateness for th^Uroblem we vrer^^ attacking. Conceptually, 

both «kre relevant one, in the set4e of its eliciting responses in a x/ide \ 

range of threatening hypqthetical* situations; the othev, in the sense of its 
tapping general willingness to display hostility or benevolence when there ^e 
no apparent' sanctions for one behavior jor the other. .Tlae fact tliat the Help- 
Hurt, measure appears to have b|en sensitive to the variations in aspects of 
television content in which we'^/lre interested obvicusly gives it an edge in 
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our reviei? of the data. It is further bolstered by the fact tliat its use in 
different studies (e.g. , . Ctudies I and III) produced similar age patterns, and 
in Study III there Trrere sex differences that were consonant with the ample 
eV^idence that bbys are nore aggressive than girls. 

V Assuning tliat the II^p-7!urt measure prdV'ided valid indices of social \^ 
behavior — indices that predict the livelihood of either aggressive or 
prosocial behavior, the results o^ the studies represent a remarkable degree^ 
of .gjBnerality in the effects of t^ae various television programs we^ shoiryed. For 



exariple, in the case of Gtudy I,^the fjLnding t!iat a Constructive coping model 
si^nif^^^^tXy increased the inci/dence of helping behavior demonstrates generality 



from one dimension of prosocial/ behavi<|>r to another. Constructive coping i^s a 

considerably different prosocial response than helping, yet the effect of thff^ 

/ * ■ *• * I 

constructive poping model was strongly apparent on our rather benign measure 

of voluntarily helpings a peerL Similar comments can be made^ about the effect 

of, ^physically aggressive jnod^J. on thj3 ^rilllogness to hurt apdtlier person frcHi 

whoKi there has been no provc/cation. Yet it is still desirable to seeh further 

testd of the effects of socp.al models and the impact of context on behavioral 

outcomes with measures t\iat penait a variety of both prosocial and less socially 

;■ , ■ . / ■ , ' \ . ,.. 

desirable responses. Ln bbservational i:.eadur«- such as Friedrich and Stein's 

• ■ . \ / 

(1973) is conceptually i^eal, but is not feasible for use vrith subjects as old 

• > / - J- ■*'•*.,■ ' - 

and as varied in age as ours. Future research on this and other aspects of the 

sociai-behaviorai? effects of television shoulj^ attenypt measures that adequately 
challenge the generality of their findings. 

In the m^eantime, the present evidence suggests that several ajgpects of 
actual 'action-adventure television programr^iing caii and do influence children's 
behavior over the short range. Depending on the m.odel and the context in which 
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the model appears, t!;e influence may be toimrd enhanced prosocial behavior, ' 
heightened aggressive tendencies or little change from normal incidences of a 
rang© of bel^aviors.^ In ehort, aspects of television content direct and 
intettsify children's behavior in socially important ways • Our future efforts 
should addre^^the variety of possible effects as a function of trhat television 
bring© to the child and%of t^e capahilitieo the child brings to television. 
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Chapter 7 
Aspects of Television Content 
xd Children's Social Deliavior / 



and 



The effect of television on children !ias long been ' studiefd in a very global 

■ ■ ■ i , ■ 

t^ay neither ^iscriminatinjg ar.iong the aspects of conte^it that may be respon- 
sible for television^effects, nor considering the possibility that children of 
different ages may react to the same content in different V7ays. Tlie present 
Research focused on considerations such as these. 

« Three studies v/ere carried out. ' Each one dealt vrf.th an aspect of typical 
adult television content- believed to be relevant to effects on children's social 
behavior: 

In Study I, an action-adventure television program in which a character's 
reputation and loved ones were tlireatened was edited into two versions. In one 
the hero responjded to the provocation vrith paysical aggression; in the o^ijer, 
with constructive efforts to solve his predicament, Ue were intere^t^d in th^ 
effects of a non-aggressive alternative to the aggressive models that t/pically 
appear in such dramatic situations. 

In Study II, xfe focused on tshe effects of ambiguity in the dramatic context 
for modeled aggressive behavior. In one version^^the aggressive actor was 
presented as unecuivocally ''bad". In the other, he was presented in standard ' 
'^double-dealer" fashion; some scenes made him seem good, others bad. /^^e 
expected the latter version to lead to more aggressiveness in the children who 
vte&zed it, particularly the younger ones. 

Finally, iii Study III, we attempted to usie previous findings that the 
dramatic conte^ci in which aggressliDn appears can modify the negative effeSts of 
aggression, :Je supplied a ''reninder" to children who may not have understood 
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the modifying cues tlieniselves in the hop^* that the modifying effects ^Jduld talce 
hold that xxay. Again, ^ye escpected tha^^unget , less competept, children would 
benefit nore tlian older ones. 

To an appreciable exten , we found evidence fot our notions about the 

» * 

effect of various aspects of television content. First, we found that a character 
wfft) enploys constructive coping strategies in response to tlireat is as effective 
as and may ^ve even more impact than — a character who employs violent ^ 
responses. The effectiveness manifested itself in the willingness of children 
who saw the constructive coping model to be helpful and supportive toward an. 
unseen peer who was doing a problem solving task. Children who saw an 
aggressive response to the same provocation tended to be more "hurtful'* or 
hostile td'/ard ^ers In the same situation. These tendencies were true not only . 
ojl tne young fourth traders we tested, but of adolescents ~ seventh and 
tei^h graders — as well. Cuch evidence should bolster efforts to por^tray 
responses other than aggression in dramatic confli^ct situations in television 
action-adventure programs. It also malces it all the more worthiThil€==*to do so,* 
because our evidence reiterates the enormous power of behavioral models •=-- of 
wliatever hind. T.ie effect of seeing constructive responses to conflict is not 
lihely to be^ negated by the drar.iatic provocation itself. If these conflict 

scenes are arousing, our results suggest that the arousal energizes constructive 

p ' ' , 

responses and, perhaps, makes them even more impactful than the more typical 

t , - ■ 

aggressive responses. 

*> 

Dut at the same time, the fact that prosocial models of behavior can 
effectively replace more t3?pical aggressive* models in certain types of plots 
does "not diminish the role that the context for aggression or other social 
models plays in teT^visio;!. effects on children, ilany atudies provide "evidence 
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tliat the motives and consecuences cues that acconpany televised modeled 
behaviors nodify the impact of the actor and action with which it is associated? 
Our oiTTi previous worl: has shcnm that the nodifying effect of context ,is also 
subject to childrei^s abilities to understand the context-behavior coraplei: at • ^ 
different ages. 

In fact, the second inajor finding of our program. v;as that the ambiguity of 
the inforrr^tion about actors and actions .Strongly modifies the influence those 
actions have on children^-viewers. In pairticular, if the plot is contructed 
so that the aggressor is clearly", Unarabiguously , presented as a "bad" guy with 
reprehensible uotives and a negative coneuppance, children are much less likely 
to be influenced by his aggressiVef behavior , than if there are aribiguities in tlie 
presentation. In other words, if there is roai,: to see hin as possibly good and . 
attractive, his aggression is lihely to^ have sorae ifcpact, cor.ipared to the, 
situation-^i-a vrliic'.v he is ; jmar^ibiguously '=bad='. Again, this finding was true for 
children as young as second graders arid as as sixth graders, luch to our 
surprise, sixth graders could not see through the "double-dealing" of the 
aggressor any better tlian the second graders could. Tills suggests that their 
coraprehension of many "bad guy" portrayals nay^be Ifss adequate than many 
adults thin!:. ^ . . . 

Tlie, evidence \re gather^, is persuasive for several reasons. It b^ars on 
typical aspects of television fare produced for adults, but consumed in 1-arge 
ai.iounts *by children of many ages. It reflects an attempt to chech the 
generality of the impact of these content aspects across a range of ages and 
vievring s!:ills, and it enploj'ed a measure (the ■.Telp-'Iurt neasure) whiclj tested 
the generality of effects of physically aggressive and -constructive coping 
uodels by tapping aggressive and prosocial tendencies sor-iwhat rer-ioved fron the 
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particialar behaviors displayed in the television programs, * 

At tbe same tirae, there are limitations to our conclusions. Despite the 
attempt to *test generality, bur m^deure was^still limited in the range -fef 
social behaviors the children could engage in. 7urthermore, its lack of 
correspondence with a supplementary paper-and-pencil measure of aggression and 
positive coping in hypothetical situations was disappointing and difficult to 
explain, _I^o, we tested children after a single exposure to a particular 
television program an^, consequently, can say little about hotj a prolonged 
"diet" of programs with these same cliaracteristics might affect viewers of 
different ages nor can we speal: to the possible effects of a mixture of these 
diif^ferent cliaracteristic content types. 

THiat we ceri say is that certain important aspects of typical television 
progrcms^cuite clearly affect children's willingness to help and -hurt other 
children over the short term. This is true of children as old as elementary 
school students and adolescents. Tlie ramifications of the processes that must 

go on to produce such effects are potentially useful, both for parents sind other 

» 

persond responsible for the vrelfare 6f children, and also for the media 
^ professionals who prepare and transmit these "agents" of socialisation into our 
horaes. 
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Ej^, SAID: 



E»S INSTRUCTIONS - BEHAVIOR POTENTIAL ^ 



We are interested ih finding out today how people your age feel about different 
things that happen to them. So we are going to ask you some questions about some 
things that could happen to you. The first thing we» 11 do is pass out an answer- 
sheet to everyone. 



Older Ss 
> ' ■ 



\ 



Please fill out the top of your ^answer sheej: with your name, age, school, and sex. 
We are not particularly interested in your name but we need some way to keep the 
answer sheets separate so you can just put your first nWe and the first initial 
of your last name at the top of your sheet. . 

Younger Ss > 

Let's begin by having you put your first name and the first letter of your last 
name at the top of your sheet. We are not particularly interested in knowing your 
name but we need some way to keep the answer sheets .separate so your first name 
and the first letter of your 1 ast * name will do that. On the next linS circle 
"BO^*^f you are a boy and "GIRL" if you are a girl. Now put tlie name of your 

school on., the next line. Just write (abbreviation). On the ne^xt line write 

(nu^er of the grade you're in). On the bottom, line, \/rite the date of 
your birth '^'sl^e. i?ionth, day, and year that you were born. 

0K> now this is wM^^ are going to do. I'll read a short description of somethi 
that could happen t^fei4t^ Th^n I want to know what you would do about it. When 
I*ve read the descriptl&^^I^* 11 show some slides. Ench slide will have two pictur 
on it, one marked A and tl^^^er marked B. Take your ^nswer sheet and circle A 
if picture A shows v;hat you '1^^ and circle B if picture B shows v/hat you'd do in 
the situation. There are two i^l^^Jor ijs to practice \jith. ^They're labelled Pi 



and F2 on your answer sheet. Here^^xhe situation f or ^1 

"A new family moves into your neighborhood. Wh'ich would you rather they had, a 
son or a daughter? Would you prefer they had a son ox a daughter 'i" (show islide) 
Take your pencil and circle either A or B by Pi on yo^r .answer sheet. 

OK, Wre's the next situation: 

"You come home froni schools Which woulS you rather do, bnnoke a cigarette or eat f 
cookie?^' Take your pencil and -circle what you'd do. 

Let'8_gp on to some more situations. Remember , I ' 11 read a descrip€ion of somethi 
that cSad happen to you.- Then 1 want to knov; what ypu wpuld do about it. You If 
at the slides and mark on the answer sheet the one that shows what you would do i^ 
it happened to you. We want to know what you really would do if it happened to y* 
not what you think you should do. This Is not a test. Ir is^a survey. There ar; 
\any right or wrong answers. So please look only at your own paper. Some of the ^ 
situations might not sound like something you would dofr but we are using this surv 
vjrith younger children as well as people your age and it is worded so that everyon 
<ian uT^rstand.- So jdst do the best you can* You can choose only one picture at 
a\ time^so please choose carefully.. Sometimes you wonU want to choose either pic 
tWe.*' But please choose one anyhow. If you want to change an answer, just cross 
the first one you circled and circle, the other one. There will be six* slides for 
^ea\eh situation. Remembers we\;ant to know what you would do in e.ach situation a 
no^ what ybu think you should do. 

THfi SLIDES ARE THEN SHOWN'. 



SAMM-E OF A CQIPLfiTE BEHAVIOR POTENTIAL ITEM 

> You're standing in line for a drink of water* A kid comes along and Just pushe 
you out of line. What do you do? - ^ 




A. Explain that it's your turn OR Ceill t'lJm h^rt iiame 




B. Push thei^ OR Explain that. It* a your turn . 




Blrthcjate 

{ School 

Grade 



Circle one Boy Girl 
Form - 



' Example 

CIRCLE either A or B 

PI A B ' 
P2 A B 



A3 y:putre leaving echobl you see two kids fighting with your beat 
friend, l/het do you do? ^ 



^ A B 

A B 

A B 

A B 

A B 

A B 



You're walking down the street. Some kid Is mad at you and cornea up 
and hits you. What do you do? 



7 



A 6 

A B 
A B- 

-A B' 
A c* B 
A B 
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4. 



Starts taking over your playa* 


Wh£t do you do? 


A 


B . ' 


A 


B / 


A 


B 


A 


n • 


A 


B 


A 


B- . ■ • * 


YouWe Just heard thac eomeone you tU^^^l^lt was your^frlend' hae been 
making up etorlee b^nlnd your back. You see Lhem after school. 
*?>^^»^ do you '1'^'' , " ' 


A 


B 


. A 


B , ■ «" ^ - 


A 


B ^ - • 


A 


B 


> A- 


B . V 


A 


B , • 


You're playing a game with your 
What do yo»i do? 


friendso Someone takes your turn. 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


r A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


You're atandlng in line for a drink of water, A kid comeo along 
and just pushes you out of line. What do you do? 


A 


B 




' B 


A 


B 


A 








A 


B 




* Appendix 3 , 

Tl.e lieliavi^r Potential Instrunent, Procedural Information, 
and Tables Pertaining to Its I edification 
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STUny It PRE-TESff QHESIIONS FOR BEHAVIOR POTENTIAL MEASURE 



1* You*re walking dovm the street. Some kid is mad at you and com^s up and hits yc 
What do you do?* 

* 

a« Ask them why they hit you. 

b. Ask an adult for advice. <> 

c* Tell ttfiem you won't get mad if they will Just apologize, 
d. Tell them how that made you feel. 

, . - ■ . ' ( 

Zi You're standing in line for. a drink of water. A kid cotaes 'along and Just pushes 
you out of line. What do you do? 

a. Ask them why^ they pushed 'youm 

b. Ask an adult for advice. 

c. Tell them you won't get mad if they will just apologize. 

d. Tell them how that made you^ael. 



\ 



3. You're Ala ying a game with your friends. Scymeoi^e takes your turn. What do you 



a. Ask them why they took your tWn. 

b. Ask an adult for advice. 

c. Tell them you won't get mad if they will just apologl 

d. Tell them how that made you feel. 
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Appendi:: C 
Tlie Ilelp-ilurt Instruraent, Instructions 
-f.or Its -.driiinistration^ Sanple Output 
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HELP-HURT SCRIPT 



In this part of our research today, we are conducting a^ydyofh^ 
people learn, and you a* e going to help us by operatlng'^Si^^W^^Sr'^ . 
As you can see, each machine has ope light at the top and two buttons below, 
one labelled HELP and the other labelled WLTRT. When the light comes on, . - 
your Job will be to push either the HELB^utton or the HURT button. Each 
time the light comes on, you may help ^meone a little bit or a lot, or 
you m^y decide to hurt eomeone^a little bit or a, lot. 

Now, each of your machines Is connected to a student In another 
room who is taking a tesfi. (By the way, I don't know who these sjodcnts 
are or even what *oom they are llP.) VThen a student makes a mistake 
the test, the .light at the top Of your machine will come on and stay Jl8^J«° , 
UP for a while. The test Is hard so the person might jnake a lot of mlstaKes 
and your light might come on several times. The test Ip difficult partly 
beeau^ there Is a background noise going on all the time which i. ^i«trac^^"8- 
T^e noLe sounds like tMs. (DE«0I^STRA7'E A LOW LEVEL OBNOXIOUS NOISEj 

Now here isyexactly what you'll be dotng. For each time you see 
the light come tfn, you must decide to push one of the two ,f . ^^V, ^ 

•puih^the red button, the background noise which you heard before will become 
ZtloUer, It wlil sound like this. (DEMONSTRATE A HI^Hl L^L OF 
OBNOXIOUS NOISE) This noise will hurt the person's ears and make It more 

•difficult for them to take, the teift:. If you push the green button, the 
nol.e will stop completely. This will help the persjn because h,e won t 
be ao distracted. You can help the person a 1^"^^^^ ^ 
Rreen button for a short time while the light Is on. You^can ^i™^ 
lot Sy Jiishlng the button for a longer time.' Or you can hurt the person 
a UttlHy p?^88ing the red button for a short' time, and hurt more by 
pressing for allonger time. 

It doesn't matter' to me which button you push as long ^/ y^^J^^l^'' 
that each time the.llght comes on, you must push onlx Sge of the buttons 
and y;^an push that button ^ once. You can hold the button down 
for as short or long a time aVl^tu want whl^e the light is on, but on.j^ 
you stop pushing 'the button, you .ust wait until the light comes^on the 
lelt time before you can again push one of the buttons. ' So e«jb time 
?he light comes on, you can decide to help or hurt ^nd how much to help 
or hurt. Are there any questions? 
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.Appendix D 



Procedural Ijif omation. Tables, 
' and FigureSifor Study I 





Figure 1. - Mean Frequency ar.d Duration Scorefj P'ot Both Help and Hurt Reeponsea 
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TABUS D-4 
ISiU^ FRECUEnCYpF IIELP PvSSPOMSES 
3Y /.G£i| oix:. Mm nntrnTTTOTT 



Condition 



Aggression Pos, Coping 



Control 



Totals 



Boys 



4th Girls 

Total 
Boys 

♦ 

^7th Girls ' 

Total 

. Boys 

10 th Glrrs 

Total 
Overall 



3.00 
3.39^ 

11.50 
1.12 c 

.. S.75 

3.00 - 

I. 00 V 

15.00 
.3*00 

II. 50 

13,67 
4i92 

14.33 
4.19 

14.00 ^ 
11. 5C 



■I?.33.- 
4.19 

11.33 
2« 62 

- 11. C3. 

15.5a 

4.50 

13.00 
3.00 

. 14.25 

17.25 
■ 3.63 

17.00 
3.0C 

17.13* 
14. 72 



10.50 
^ 2.29 

10.75 • 
2.95 

10^63 

14.50 
2.50 

12.00 
1.00 

13.25 

15£00 
2.45 

11.57 : 

.47 • 



12.11 



1P.C5 

ii.ic 

10. 54 
12.; 7 

13.33 

13.00 
15.50 

-14.-60 

15.05 



/ 



Standard deviation 



^ /JIOVA TABLE 



ERJC 



Source 




df 


* 

' - i:s 


F 


A- Sex 




1 


,91 


.06'' 


B- Grade 




2 


>l02o36 


7.25Vrf.- 


C-Condition 




. 2 


' 51;46 


3.65* 


AxB. 




■ 2 


5.51 


. .39 


AsiC- 




2 ; 


. 32.24 


2.29, 


Bsc • 




4 


^ ' 5.05 


l .■ *36'. 


AxBxG . 




■ 4 


■ : 7odo 


. ' o55 


Within 




3S •' 


, 14.11 






J 
/• 






v<*p < .01 



TABLE l)-5 

lS.in IIELP Din.'-TIOIT (HT SSCCITDS) ruspousis^ 

BY ag::, Sir:, 'uro coiTDiTiai 



Boys 



4th . Girts— 



Total 



Condition 



/agression 



?os. Coping 



45.55^ 

■Jl?..50 
13.31 

100.17 



73.47 
35.37 

131.47 
4S,42 

104.97 



Control 



103.55 
35.34 

33.40 
45.76 

95o97 



r 



Totals 



90.S/> 
109.27 
99.95 



Boys 



7th Girls 



Total 



2c:io 

71.00 
21. 2C 

79^05- 



174.30 
92.00 

"61.20 
27.00 

113.00' 



153.40 
9.40 

39.70 
73.50 

124.05 



140„ 63 



73.97 



107.30 



iCth 



Girls 



Total 



Overall 



147.30 

90,31 

150.20 
94.55 




30.32 

130.45 
33.33 

154o62 
129 o 93 



133.30 
. 43.33 

95.30 

23,53 

115.30 



156. CO 



126„2C 



i4i;i4 



a 



•Standard deviation 





.'■•IICV. 


r/.,r;L:'. 




Source 


df 


i ij 






1 


4436.31 


• / 1.05 


D-Grade 


"2 


9537.27 


?o24 


C-Coaditioii 


2 


23C2.4C 


.55 • 


.».«■«-> 


2 


753 C. 3 2 


- 1.77 


z G 


2 


3430.57 


.30 


B G 


4 


2033.92 


.43 


.L B X C 


4 


1710o"7 


. c40- ■ . 


:Titai-n ' 


3: 


. 427^.14 

1 
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T/J3LE D-6 



laSAlT POSITIVE COPIllG SCORES (BEIlWICIi POTEIITIAL ISASUPJi:) 

BY ,'.GE, se::, /uTD eoiroiTioM 



Condition 



Boys 

4th qXrls 

Total 
. Boys 

7th Girls 

Total 



10th 




'Aggression Pop. Coping 



2.06 

2.54 
.59 



2m ^9 

Inn 

., .66 

2.45 
•51 

?.12 

1.91 
.74 

2.63 
.25 

2,Z2 



1.C9 
.60 

2.57 
.47 

2* 23 

2'. 16 
.70 

2.15 
.04 

2.16 

1.09 
,70 

2o26 
.60 

Z.0.7 



Control 

• 2.10 
.60 

2.69 
.37 



1.06 
.49 

2.16 
.64 

2.01 



.75 

2.49 
.52 

2.14 



Tqtal 8 



2.01. 
2.61 



2.33 
1.97 

2.2> , 

2.10 

1.90 

2.47 
2.15 - 



ERIC 



< .05 **p < .01 



Overall 


2.21 


2.15 




2.21 








^Standard 


deviation 






TABES 












V. 






df 




lie 


F 


*, 

A=S©3C 


1 




21o93 


54c 0^** ^ 




2 








C=G@ndition 


2 




0I2 






^. 2 




0 /o 


lo92 




2 




o44 


1.09 


BhC 


4 




o39 




A3cB::C 


'■■ 4 




o41 


loOO 


TJithia 


323 




o41 





TABLE D-7 
im'il FREQUSITCY OF IIUPvT RESPOiTSHS 
DY AGE, SE::, /ilD COllDITIOM 



Condition 



Boys 



ERIC 



Boys 



aggression ?osi Coping Control ^ Totals 

11.75 7,33 ' S.25\ , 

3.11^ • " 3.C6 2. 60 



4th Girls C.50 9.00 C.25 3.55 

1.12 2.94 ' 3.77 

Totaf ^ 10.13 ^:T7 ^ G.75 r-^.^ 



12.00 4.50 " 5.50 "7^33 

1.00 4.50 . ^ 2.50 ' 



7th Girls 5.00 ' 5.50 C.OO '2.17 

3.00 . ^ 4.50 . i;oo " 



Total 






5.00 




■.6.75 




Boys ''^^ 


6.33' 
4.?t2 




2.50 
3.77 




5.00 
2.45 - 


•4.40 . 


ibth Girls 


5.67 
4.19 




3.00 
3.0G 




3.33 
.47 


5.40 


sTotal 


"■' £.00 - 




2-75 




C-.C7 ^ 


4.90 


Overall 


3.39 




5.06- 














^Standai^ deviation 










TABUJ 










a ( 


df 




^ .1 ^ 




' * " ' ' / V 


A»Se3C 
' B-Grade 
C~Condition 

' AxB 
AxC 

BxC . . 
^ ■ AjcBxC 
' nithln 




1 

2 •■ 
'2 
2 

• 2 

\ > 

36- . 




1.50 
92.56 
54.74 

7.06 
23.22 

5» 30 
■ c.02 
15.40 


.10 

6.01** 
3:55* 

.46 ■ 
1.33 

.41 

.52 


i 



*p<..05 **p<-.01" 



.4ta Girls 
Total 
Boys 
7th Girls 
Total 
Boys 

loth Girls 
Total 
Overall 



iTLUi :iu:.:t DUPvLTion (nf sccoitds) ?jl3?ov.22s 

Dl' IJHy SIl", /JTD CClTDITIOiT 



Condition 



i-gsression Pos. Coping 



Control 



130.25 
§9.29 ' 



53.47 



49.33 



65. 70 
32.33 

71.20 
47.37 

00.45 



74.3! 



39.20 
39.40 

56.75 



63.73 

56o 33 

"49.53 

Jo . u / 

74.94 



27.50 

27; 50 

22.70 
21.90 

25°. 10 



27.95 
29.23 

17.40 
32.53 



59.00 
43.40 

42.00 
•29.50 

50.00 



24.40 ■ 
11.92 

40.93 
11.76 

32.67 
52.42 



Standard deviation 



.^qurc 



df 



D--G?:ade 
Condition 

X C 
B.2t G 1. 
L B X a 
Uithin 



1 


. ■ 1020.95 


.45. 


0 


10776.22 


4. 73* 


2 


3065.66 


3.5/f^'.- 


2 


1039.41 


.46 


2 


3704*63 


1.63' 


4 


. 304.16 


. .13 


4 


^ 265.10 ' 


.12 


36 


2276.30 





< .05 



0 



Totals 



35.34 ^ 
57.35 
76.35 
53.27 

34,63 
•43.95 
29.. 13 

32.92 



00094 



is/jT r:?/sic.iL ...GGRESsioii ccoREjr (BEiLAViop. ?dtei]ti:jl i:sasure) 

5S::, :iiD coiiditioit 



Condition 



Aggression ?os« Coping 



Control 



Totals 



Boys 
4th Girls 
Total 



1.36^ 



,52 



1.71 
.70 

■ .41 
.55 

LOG 



1.17 

.:i 

.49 
.43 

• .77 



1.43 
.47 
.93 



3oye 
7th Girls 
Total 

Boys 

10th Girls 
Total 
, ~~ Overall 



.61 

.C4 
.55 

1.33 



1.77 

.49 

,30 

1.22 
1.17 



1.55 
1.00 

1.03 

■ 

1.36 



1.73 

,74 

•1.07 
.57 

lo41 
1.27 



1.57 
.69 

1.01 
.53 

1.29 
1.52 



• .43 
1.12 



1,67 



lc04 ■ 
^Standard devisition 




- .70 



L.24 

\ 



ERIC 



AITOVA TABLE 



df 



A- Sex 




1 , 


73.75 


r — ^ — ^sr~ 

153. 42 A 


B-Grade 




2 


4.99 


10.37*4 


C-Condition 




2 


1.43 


2.93 \ 


A X B 




2 


.53 


, 1.11 'i 


A X C 




2 


1.11 


2.31 


B X C 




4 


.16 


.34 


Ax B X C 




4 


1.10 


2.29. ' V 


Within 

■ ■■ . V 




323 


,43 






■ ' ' 






<.01,, 



• '. ' . • TABLlil D-10 ■ 

mm Pir/SICAL &. VERa.iL .'.GGRESSIOIT SCOHES (DEII'.VIOP. POTEMTI/J. l.-2ASUnE) 

BY /-GE, SEX, /JTD COITDITIOn 









Condition 








/.ggression 


-OSc 


. Coping^^^^^^=*'°°^ 


Control 


Totals 


?°y? 


• 1.27^ 




J. lo 

.1.16" 


1.12 




4th Girls 


1.62 




1.47. 
.61 


1-55 
-56 


1 55 


Total 


2.19 




2.33 ^ 


1.97 




Boys 

(1 -* 


3,55 

no ' 




3.10 
1.21 


3.35 
.76 


3.34 


7th jGirls 


2.25 6 
.75 




2.79 
1.14 


2.39 
.90 


■ 2.61 


Total 


3.01 




2.9C 


3.12 


3.03 


Boys 


3.45 
1.01 ■ 




3.45 V 
.99 


3.37. 
.96 ' 


3.42 


lUtn Girls 


2„0o 
- .53 




2.34 


2.13 


2.35. ■ ^ 


Total 


»• 2.35 




3.16 


2. 36 


2.94 


Overall 


2.71 


/ 


^.31 . . 


2.62 




^ ^ — - 






a 

Standard 


• , . T-^f - - 

deviation 




\/^" 




/ilOVA 


T/.DLS 






Source 




df 




F 




, A-Se3c 
B-Grade 
C-Cc|ndition 

A :c B 
A x^C 
B X G- 
A X B X C 
• I/ithln ' 




i 1 
2 • 
2 
2 

^ 2 
4 
4 

323 - 


104.13 
25.76 

„97 
2i71 • 
lo23 

.77 

2,10 
■ o90 


115o3oiV* 

2S.53^v* 
lo03 

^^.01 

.1.37« 
.35 
2„42 , 





v.--'rp < ,01 
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GRADE 



1. Was J^ick- good dr bad? . ; \ • ' 

. a> He was good./ ' b. ' He was bad. • 

2. .Was the Captain good or bad? ' ' 

a. He was good. b.* He was bad. 

• » . ' 

3. Why was the Captain in trouble? 

a. .Because the poj^lce thought-that he wais taking money from the criminals. 

b. Because he arrested^^ innop^nt man. ' 

• How dCd tfie Captain and ^the undercover polic'emen take care qf Nick and his 
bodyguards? , , . ' 

a. The undercover jpolicemen beat up the bodyguards and the Captain shot Nick, 
b*."" The Captain convinced Nick to give himself up to the police. ^ 

. • ^ \ ■ ■ ^ . . ^ \ > 

>.. Who was the little boy? ' 
- ■• ^ '. 

a. H^ v;a6 Nick's nephew. * ^ ' » 

b. He wSs the Captain's son. 

5. Do y.ou watch this -program at home? Hot^ often? 
n a. I watch it every cjay that I can. 
b.^* I watch, it once in a wl^ile.' ^* 

• c. I nevet^ watch it. ^ - . ^ 



7. Did y oil IWce* this program? 

a. , Yes, I iiked. it a lot. . " 

b. It Wa*8 OK. ^ ^ > 
• c. No^ 1 didn't. like* it at all. 

How T(iany/ hours of TV do you watch every day? 

a. About 1 or 2 hours. . 

b. About 3 or 4 hours. ^ ' 

c. About 5 or 6 hours. 

^\ Whatsis your« favorite TV^ shov/? ' ^ 



V 



ERIC 



NAME ^ 



GRADE 



U What did you think of NicV? Ua^ he good jir bad? 

2. What di^.-you^ think of the C*ptain7 Was he good or bad? ' 

3. Why was the Captain ire trouble? 



bSygifrdi? ^"^ undercover policemen take cat e of Nick and hi. 



lb 



5. Who was the little boy? ^ 



6. Do you ever watch thie program at home? How often? 



7. pid you like this program? 



3. How manyr funure of TV do you watch every day? \ 



'What is your: favorite TV show? 



4^ 



ERIc / . • 00098' 



A. 



A 



\ 



NAME _ ^ I ^ ^ GRADE 

!• Wa* the Captain good or bad? 

\ a. He vaa good. fte was bad. 

J 

2. What were the undercover policemen trying to do7 
a* They were ti^^^ng to help the Captain, 
b. They were trying to capture a narcotics &ang, 

3. Why was the Captain in trouble? 

^ Qrf Because the police thought th^ he was trying to get money from crimina" 
b. ^ Becauss^ he arrestjed an jnnoc^t man.' ^ \ ' 

4. V Why didn't i.he. Captain want hi^ frieiJi-ds to help him? 

a. Because he didn't want anybody to know about the little boy. 

b. Because^ti^* v/ati guilty and he 'dldn'^^ant th^ to 'find out. 




Who was the little boy? 
a. He was Niclr's nepoew. 



ERIC 



b. He was the Captain' 3 leon. * 

Do you watch this prograTi at |:we? Hqw often? 
a. I watch it everyday that 1 can. 
^ I wa^A it onc^ In a while. . \ 

c. I never v;atch it. , • 

7. Did you like this program? 

a. Yes, I liked it a lot. ' ^.'^ . 

* » * 

b. it was OIC. ' ' ' O • 

c. No, I didn't like it at all. ' , 

How many, hours of TV do you watch every day? "j, ^ 
^ a. About 1 or 2 hours. ' * . ^ 

b. About 3 or 4 hours. 

c. About '5 or 6 hours. ^ ' - ' 

9 How did the undercover policement try. to help the Ca jvain? 

*i * 

a. ' They ^i-l^ri't do anything ' because tlje Captain told thv^ not to. 

b. They trie^d iio 'figure out all the clues to ^^et him o\ t of trouble. 

10. * What is your favorite TV- show? 1 



^ 00099 



name"* 



'GRADE 



!• ' Was the Captain good or bad? l^Thy? 



2. What were the undercover policemen trying to do? 



3. 



l^y'wae the Captair^Mi trouble? 



dl^dn't the Captain T^ant^is friends to help him? 



V, 



5. WMo^wae the little boy? 



4^ 



I • r 



X •> ' ■ 

Hov7 did the undercover p^licement try to help the Captain? 



} 



7. Do you watoh thi© program at horqe? How oft^n? 



( 

8. Did you like this program? VThy or why hot? 



9. How many hours of* TV do you v/atch every day? 



10. What is your favorite TV show? 



ERIC 



00100 



1. Where le the Savanna 
a. In South Ar 
b« In Africa. 



^ * a. In South Amer^. ' ]^ 



V 



2. What kind ofe animals live, on the Sava^a? ' 
a^ Elephant;L, vultures, ^ntel ope J zebras, buffalo. 
b« Tigers, Inonkeys, wolves, bears, and peacocks. 

3. What do giraffes eat? \, 

a. Grass on the plal^n. * 

b. v Leaves from trfees. , * 

^ . • ■ • ^ ^ V ? 

4. Do Hippos ftlwaye star in water? 
a. Yes, they l^ve In ponds. 

b* No, ;:hc/ come out of the. w*:^! ex to eat grass.'- 
• ■ \ * ' ■ 

5rf Do .the animals fight' with each ether ^ the Savanna? 

X^" a. Yes, the^T try to klU each other. 

• ' ' ' . ■•i'' ' ^ * 

* b. No, they Hire together peacefully; 

' ' - ' a V ^ ^ 

6. Did yau^ like this ebow? ^ ^ 

a. Yes, I liked it a lot, 
b^ ItwasOK. ^ > . • ' . 

c. No.^I diifc't like it at all. , \ ^ 

■ ' . ■ ■ ■ , ■ " ■ ^' 

?• If you had a choice between. watching the shc*^ you y^tched,, anc} watching 
The Mod Squlad , which would^ou watch? ' 

•••a. The llod Squad . ' ^ > " . \ . . s • ' # 

b. The show I. watched. . J , . 

■. ■ * • „ .■ * ' ' ' ■ ■ 

' 8. How many hours of TV do you watch every day? - . 

a. About 1 or 2 hours. i ^ - 

, b. About 3 or 4 hours. • - > V 

c. <-Abo3Jt 5 or 6 hours. r . \ 

9. WJiat la your favorite TV show? . 



NAME 



1* What was the program about? 



2* What did you like beat ab^ut the program? 



■ ..../ ■ 



''3. What did you like- least about tne program? 



^4i^ If you Kad a choice betv/e^^n watchl^ this program and "The Mod Squad", 
♦ « ^ which ahow would, you watch? • " ^ 



5* What Is 



you^ favbrtte televlcton show? 



6« How many hours of t^levls^on do you watch every day? * , 



7, Do grass ft,re8 completely destroy the^ Savanna? Why^^ why not? 



8; How do elephants and hippos l^rm the ^avan^a? ^ - 



9. Do the animals live peacefully together |pn the Savanni^? Why or why not? ' 
Give an example to support ypur aosw^» , _ ' ' ' • 
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Proc^dtiral Inf ormatioa^ Tafel^a^ 
and Ficutesfof Study II / 
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- T..'JiLS tfU'. 
IZLJll PPu2CUEllCY " OF IIUpj TGSPOHSSS 
BY :.GS, SEX, /i!D COITDITION ^ 



\^ GondfUion 



Convergent 



tvei^gent 



Control 



Totals 

















2nd' 


Boys 
Girls ' 


G.OO 
. 4.05^ 

•7.14 
3.56. J 


. 10.20 
4.56 

6 "ST 

yJm J / 

2.72 


7.67 • 
4.03 

4.14 


cr.95 




■» . 


Total * 


' . ' 7; 63 


G.71 '. 

_ *■ ft 


7.14 


'g;oo • 






Boys X 


7.3G \ 

? in- 


, 7.75 
•4.52 


7.63- • 
3.39 


7»5G 




6th 


Girls 


' 9.00 
1.60 


2.31 


5.51 


- G.91 


-* 




Total 


: 2.13 ■ ,/ 




G.20 


G.22' 








■ 7.C7 


p. 52 ' 


w 7.36 







Standard deviation 



Source 



A- Sex 

B-GrQde - 

C-GpfEidition 

AxB 

/ixC 

BxC 

AxBxC 

Uithin 



/iTOVA T:iL12.. 



df 



1* 
r 

2" 
I 

2 
2 
2 
74' 



1.01 
4.26 

63.16 
7.43^. 
3.56 
4.5G 

15.93 



*p < .05 - 



.09 
.06 
.27 

3.97* 
.47 
.22 

'.29 



V 
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MEAN -.anx DU?j.T^ion (HI ssconDS) Rzsrciiszs 



Condition 



Convergea'i 



Divergent 



Control 



- -Boys 
2nd - ' Girls 
Total 
Boys 
Girls 
/ Total 

Overall 



Source 



.'--Sex 

-B-Grade 

C-Condition 

BxC 

yjcBxC 

!7itAin 



45.09 
40. 70* 



55.61 
43.73 

50.14- 

4^30 , 
19.55 

5^00" 



102. OC 
C4.53 

54.49 
43.40 

32.42 



6'5.17 
. 52.59 



71.75 




3C.67 

54. 70 
49.23 

47.03 



43.21 
29.59 

36.04 
23.09 

39.37 
42.40 



Standard deviation 



T/lBLD 



F 



1 


473.19 


.22 


1 


2491.49 


1.14 


2 


. 0959.02^ 
2262.-65 


4.1-0* 


1 


1.03^ 


2 


2320.25 


1.06 


2 


436.97 


.20 


"2 


2519.35 


1.2Q 


74 


■ 2107.45 





*p < .05 



OOllO 



o/ai _-c/Gic/.L*lGGii2S2xcy.T SCOPES (beixviop. roTsiiTi.:! i-^ismm) 



Condition 




/'Total 
Overall 



Convergent 

.10 
.20 ■ 

.53 • ' 

1.2C 
.75 

1.43 
.91 

1.33 
1.01 



vergent 



1.2J5 



JO. 

-.n 

.69 
1.07 



1.02 
.67 

Xl 
.47 



.77 



0 ^ 



7\' 



' Control 

1.75 
l.OC 

4 

-17 
.14 

. 1.54 

. ■ . 61 . 
.30 

1.17 
' 1.00 



-Totals/ 
1.15) 

1,2: 



V. ' 



* i 

.75 y 



, Standard deviation 



/JIOVA T.'JBLS 



Source 

. , .Tf, \ 




df 




E 


A- Sex 




1 


5.54 


C.-64* 


B-Grade 




. 1 


1.73 ' 


2.7(y 


C-Condition 




2 ' 


.25 


.41 


AxB 




1 


• .40 


.74 








1.13 ' 


1.7G 


Bare 




2 


1.72 


2.60' 


/jcB3cC 




2 


.63 ' 


. .90 ^ 


Uithin . 


■ ■ ^ ■ 


50' 


' .6^v 





Boys 
2nd drls 
Total 
- Boys 
Girls 
Total 



Overall 



T:.BL2 3-7 ^ 
lE/il FREOUEIICY 0F-:!2LP rjHSPOllSSS 

BY ..'.gEj'se::, ^'jid coitditioii 
v '. L . 



Condition 



Convergent 



11.67 

12.29 
3.41 

11.94 



1.C3' 

10.14 
2.29 

11.07 
11.52 



• Divergent 



0.90 
. 3.73 

12.72: 
' 2.54 

10'. 47' 



\ 1^2.25 

11.00 
2.23 

■ 11.62 

' life. 



Con-tr^l 

12.33 
4.03 

12.75 
. 4.55 

12.57'. 



12.50 
3.,50 

11.00 
'5.53 

ll.CO 
12.05 



Totals 



10.50 
•12.56 
11.42. 
12.21^ 
10.73 
11.50 



Standard deviation 



# 




/iTOVA 


TABLE 








Source 




df 










/.-Se:c 




1 




.54 




.04 , 


B-^Grade 




: ^ 1 




.12 




.01 A 


CTpondition 




2 




S.OS 




.45 * . 


/ocB . . 




1 . 




. 66.4G 




4.34* 




1 


2 




ao.97 • 




.72 


BxC - 




2 




. r.9C 




.65 


A3cB3:C > * 




2 




6.41 




.42 , 






• 74, 




15.33 





*P < -.05. 
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• ; 


♦ • • • 




TABLE E- 8 ' / " • 










ItEA^l I JiL? DUR/.TIOjil 


(ni sscoiros) Rcsronszs 


I 

.■4 






. DY^'lGE, S2::, 'UID COUDlTIOn 




• 






-J 






» 


1 










Condition 






■■'\ 




V Converg.ent 




— — j; ; : 

Divergent ■ 


Control" 


Totals 




Boys < 


. ■ .■ - 
lOOf^lG. 




79-.2G ■ - 
46.52 ^' 


'100.07 
96.40., , . 


- ' S" 




' 2nd - ' Girls 


120.03 
G7. 74 


• 


102.66 „ c 
63.2G 


62.0/ 
29.97. 


100., 57 ' ' ' 




• Total • 


10f.C6, ' 




GG.91 


82. 5.7 . 


95. 7C 




Boys * 


99. 29'' 
' 39.39 




116.12 " - 
71.29 


97.91 

7-6.00 ^ 


104. 


* 


6th ..Girls 


Gl.ll 
34.14 




J06.55 
30.23' ' 


57.70 
40.11 


02.91 
« 




Total * 


. '90. Gl 




111,34 


79.15 


" 94.15 




Overall . 


100.13 

7 


0 


99^70 ' , 


30.24 












a 

Standard Deviation 












< 

TABLE. . 








, Source 




df 




F -, 


■ - ■ . 




B-Grade 
C-Condition 

/i3CB \ 

BxC 

T^Tithin 




. 1 
■ 1 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
74 


• 1225.60 
57.15 
' 3.1C1.76- 
4858.8a 
4530.31 ' 
3439.25 
951.90 
3696.67 


I33 

.02 ' 

• 0 0 

1.31 
1.23 

.93 

.26- 










r 














* * 
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Convergent-Divergent Study . 
< rnstrubtlons 'to Interviewers^ 

PLea^e pay pafticular attention to any confusions of intention or conaequences 
that are related by the children, especially with the yourig children in the » 
divergent condition, . . ^ I 

Use probea as'^neces^ry , ^ut do not give the children the answeirs. 



Sebondly, please pay particular attention to the children's expl ana, t ions of 
consequences and especially again with the young children. Use necessary 
^ probes, but do not "give th^ children the answers* , 



-V . , - * / 



> 



I: i 
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Convergent-Divergent Study ^Interview Chlld»o Name 

Intervl6irer « - V " Grade 



Condition 



!• General plot xecalJL, ♦ 

Tell meVhat you remember^ about^e tel^vlelOTi ^^^j^am? 



■ / 



•fl* AjjgresBlon' Scene.. ' ! . * 

I. In th/televlaion program you watched, there was a^ Sight and .a ehootlng. 
.oould yoyi tell mie v;hat af**** renember about tt? / - 



2. Who did the shooting? 



3. Who did Ernie shoot ajt? 

J. • . 



' III. Motive?. 

I. What did you think of 



Ernie before^ the 8ho'5ting?*(Wa8 he good or bad 7^) 



2. '^^^ky did Ernie «hoot Palo? 



ERIC ' 
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1 



Coinrerg^nt-blverBent Study 
Intervlev 



!• WKat happened to^E^le af tjar thobting? 



V. General^Evaluations, >r ' / 

l; In general, what do yoi thi^ik abo^t Err>le2 (Was he good or bad^ mh df 
you thlbk eo?)" • . . / 



^ 2. Pretend you'wcre Ernie inr this. program. Would you have dctne what he dtd^ 
Why o? why not? ' \ ' . . 



1 



3. Do you w«?th this program at home? 



4. Have you ever sc^en this show before/(t.e, this episode)? 



5, Was thia program mor<i titereisting, about the same, or less ijntere'sting: tA^ 
other television programs? * ^ ^ 



NAME 



1. 



Who w«g Ernie? " 
«• He lived In t)fe neighborhood? 
b* Jie vae a policenuin for the neighborhood* 
c« He wee Cnptain GreerTa 

2. Was Ernie good or bad? 
a« He vaa ibad*^ * 
b* He vaa good* , 
c* He.'wae good and ba 




What was Ernie trying to do? , 

al Ho vaulted t^/flnd the stolen gune. " ' 

b* He wanted to hurt the ptqople who wanted the p?ark, 

c» He wanted a park, . , ' * —v 



4, 




Why did Er nie shoot Pal o? 
a* Because Palo was .a robber* 
bw He wanted to find the stolen gunc. 

Was Palo (the man who got ahot) good or bad? 

a. He wae good. 

b. He wa0<bad« ' 

■ .. I ^ " ^ ■■■■■ ■ ' 

Cm He was both good and bad. . . 

6. Wae it OK for Ernie to shoot Palo? 

r 

* a. Yes, it waojOK. 
b. No, it was not OK. 
Cm 1 don't know. 



\ 



t^niat happened to Ernie? 
a. He went to jail. 
\^ Xhe fihow didn* t qay# 
c. I don't know. 



8. 



ERIC 



What do you think of the people who wanted t,Ue park? 
a« They were good. 
b» They were bad» 

c. Thoy were both good ai*'d. had. _ 
Did you like this show? 

a* Yes^ 1 liked it very much. ' No, I did not like it. 

00117 



c' it was OK. 



1imv6 you 'ever seen this show before? 
m. Yes. * . 



-•- S, 



- \ 



V 



J. 



NAME 



GRADE 



U» Uh^was Ernie? 



2» W^8 Ernie good or badT 



3» What Ernie trying to do? 

• . , ^ ' ■ i 



4* Why didfeiile shoot Palo? V 

5. Was Palo (the man who got shot) good or bad? 



6j Was it. OK for Ernie to shoot Palo? ^ 



7#^What happened to Ernie? 



S^^wi^t do you think of the people who wanted the park? 

9. Did you like this show? 

10# Have you ever seen this show before? 
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/ Appendix F - 

Proceduj'arl Information, Tables, 
» and Figures for Study III 
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Figure 3. — Physical and Verbal Aggression Scores 
KBefhavior-Potential Measure) By Grade And Viewing 
Condition. ; * 
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.TABLE F-3 

iSAii iraissR OF :?j?.f R3s?onsEs (:2Lp-:ot.t rSASirji;) 

BY SEXy-rTGE, jJID TEIiPO:.V-L S3?.;T^.TI0I!./?J3niSIv-T313lTT 





r 






/ 




Condition 






ITo reinstatanent 
Separation llo Sep> 


Reinstatement 
; .Control Separation Wo Sep. 


Totals 





Boys 


3.33, 
1.25^ 


10.00 
1.00 


9.43 
1.G4 * 


- 3.25 


7. 71 
2.05 


C.92 ^ . 




3rd 


Girls 


So 67 
6.71 


7.00 
• 4.00' 


G.OO 
. 2.97 


9.00 
1.S7 


■ 7.14- 
2,20 


7.71 






Total 


7.50 

i 


. G.50 


- G.71 . 


9.36 


7.43 


G^33 






Boys 


G.60 
3.3G 


7.40 
3.01 


7.00 
•3.93 • 


G.OO 
3.29 > 


y G.33 
^ 1.25 


7.79 




6th 


Girls 


6.50.. 
4.30 


6.?3 
1.25- 


3.56 , . 
2.57 


7.00 
3.51 •' 


6.40 . 
3« 30^ 


5.84 






Total 


/• o u 
• 


i.G2 


5.3G . 


7,45 


' 7.45 


6.07 


« 




Overall 


. 7.69 . 


7.27' 


7.11 


3.41 ; 









Stind^rd Deviation^ 



■•/iITOVA" T/iJ3LE 



Source 



' A»Sex 

B-Grade 

QrCondition, 

AxB 

AxC 
, BxC 
"/ocBsC 1. 
TJithin 



df 



1 
^1 
4- 
1 
4 
4 
4 
C2 



62.41 
54.17 
5. 79 
3.46 
1.72 
12.75 
2.63 
10.11 



*P C .05 



6.1' 7* 
5.3©'^ 
.57- 
.34 
.17 
1.26 
.26 



V 
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T/,3LE F^hS 

BY SKC/AGS, /IID T2kT0Rr.L SSl- TwlTiai/PJ^IlTGTATElSIT 

) 



Condition 







ilo reinstatement 




Reinstatement 


^— 






Separation 


I3o Sep. 


Control 


"Reparation 


Ilo Sep. 


Totals 




Boys 


57.C7 
33.59^ 


09.50 
17. 70 


71.43 

" CO C "7 

, 52.57 


^ C3.7S ^ 
49.93 


67.31 
57./>^ 


71.45 


3rd 


Girls 

4 


41. C7 
. 31.39" ; 


61.00 
53. CO 


55.57 
36.32 


/ 42.76 
25.43'' ^ 


51.49- 
33.72 


5*0.45 




Total 




65.25 


63.50 




"^Q ACS 


61.16 


t 


^ Boys 


75.-0C ^ 
37.22 


36. 6^^ 
36.05' 


33.09 
, 30.15 


' t 

44.0D , 
-<33.\54 


55.97 <^ 


49.32 

• - 


6th 


Girlfii 


u.uVJ 

510.0 ■ 


33.20 
26.9'7 


^ 10.97 
11.03 . 


54.00 
33.96 


' 43.76 
33.29 


' 33.02 




Total 


, / 56.14 ' 

/ 


34. 76 


25.57 


49.45 


50.42 


41.63 ■ 

i 




Overall 


53.^5 . ^ 


^2.G9 


45.24 


57.23 


55.45 












I' 


Standard devJ 


^ 

■ation 


. . 



/iIIO?_' 



Source . 


df 


• . l.S 


F 




A- Sex 




3436.77 , 


4. 74* 




B-Grade 


• ^ 


9714.34 J 


5.46*"^ , 




C-Condition 




327. 71 


.46 




/^B 


i 


145.97 . I 


? .00 




i\xC • 


4 


557.33 


.31 




BxC . 


4 


1473.93 


no 
. o J 




/jtBxC 


4 


14.52.30 


.02 




irithin 


32 


1730.59 






■i- ■ 


*p < 


.05 


0 


• \ 
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t 



la^AII PITGIC/JL .:.GGR3SSI011 SCORES (DEI^.VIO?. PCTEUTIAL i.-2/.SUR2)- 

'by su:^, agj2, ;jtd^te:por/x SE?/jL^.Tion/nsn]GTATEi;EiTT 



Condition 



llo reinstatement 



ileinstateinent . 







Separation 


I!o Sep. 


Control ■ 


Separation 


Ho Sep. 


Tot^l 




Doys 


.67 ' . 




' ■.<^4 


2.07 


1.^3 


1.23 






.24^ 


.51 


.65 




.72 




3rd 


Girls 


.39 


3 .65 


.09 


.63 


.42 


.47 


i 




.29 


.17 


>09. 


. S6 


.43 






Total , 


.53 




.50 


1.35 •' 


1.12 ' 


."91 




s 

Boys / • 


.94 


- 

1.71 


1.11 


.•79 


r .93 


1.03 








.56, 


.50 . 


.42 , 


.31 




















6th 




1.39 • 




/" .33 ' 


.77 


•53 


.72 






1.00 


-. o 0 


/ .40 


.67 


.75 






Tot^l 


1.09 


- 1.13^ 


.72 


. - .72 


.71 


no 




Overall 


.C7 


1.05 


" .63 


1.04 


.39 





Standard Deviation 



. /JIOVA TABLE 







IX . . 




Source 




us'. 


F 


A-Sex ' , 




6.16 


12. 54*^v 


B-Grade 


" 1 


.01 


.02 


C-Condition 


4 


.56 


1.14 


/^B 


1 


.93 


• 1.99 


AxC 


4 


.55 


1*12 


BxC 


4 


1.12 


■2.23 


/jtBxC 


4' 


.90 . 


1.C3 • ' 


Uithin 


73 

* 


.49 V 

H'' ■< 

^ ■» A,: — — ■ ^ 1 . I 



< .01 
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111*11 fiiYsiCAL := VijiRiirx AccREssiai scorjzc (B2::;.vicsi poteitti.'.l iii'.supji:) 

BY SEX, AGS, /JID TEITOrj'i SER'Jl/.TiaT/P.li;inST//rEliBl^^^ ' - 



ERIC 





1 




Condition 




• 


. \| ITo relnstat^ent ► 
Separation llo Sep, 


. Control 


Relnstatenient 
• 

Separation iTo Sep. 


Totals 


Doys 


1.C3 


V 

i-.C7 


1.64 


3.90 


3.25 


2.40 




.60^ 


:52 


.70 

• . » 


.07 


■ .63 • 




3rd Girls 


*1.33 


1.91 ' 


1.17 


1.90 


1.67 


V 1.65 




.2A 




/.03 


.97 ■ 


.61 


1 


Total 


1.5C 


1.75 


1»52 


2.90 


^ 2.46 


2.13 


Boys 


2^05 


3.62 *' 


2.03 


2.-29. 


^30 


2.50 


' ., ■% *• 




.35 


.77 


.55 


1.12 




6 th Girls 


3o6o 


3.00 / 


^ 1.47 


' 2.17 


1.03 


2.24 




1.47 


l.'2l/ 


.53 




.99 
• 




, Tota% 


2.37 


3.23 


'2.75 


2.21 


2.05„ 


2.39 


Ovefail 


2.05 


2.71 


1^90*" 

f 


2.52 


\: 2.22 












a A . - 
Standard Deviation 








.yi07A T?-BLE, 








Source 




df. 




lis 


F 




/-Sex 




^ 1 




5.^0 


6.'57* 




D—vjrraae 




1 

o. 




1.59 


1.00 




C-Condition 




A 




2.02 


2.30 








1 




lv4S 


1.65 




AxC 




• 4 




1. 76 


1.99 




'BxC 




4 




3. SI 


4.09** 




AxBxC 




4 




2.19 " 


2.49 




IJitliin - . 




73 




no 






< 


> 


« 
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*P < .05 

& 


.**p < .01 





» ■ T/.DLE F-7 , • . 

ISv'iT lllE:BI5^. OF '.SL" tlfeSPOllSSS (lIELr-lURT UJllLSUEi:) ^ 
DY SEX, .uGE, im TE;;P0PJX-SE?/Jl:-.TIC:T/Rli;iIIST/.T2I.:JITT 



Condition 



Ilo reinetatemeiit * tleinstatement 

Separation No Sep. Control Separatron ' llo Sep. ^ Totals 





Boys 


11.67 
1.25^ 


10.00 „ 
1,'Od 


^ 10.14 
1*36* 


10.00 
3.16 


11. Cu 

2.23 


10,76 




3rd Girls 


13.33 
,4.71 


12.50 
A. 50 


11. C 6 

2i89 


lO.CO 
1.60 


1.?.71 
2.19 


12.13 




• Total 


12.50 


11.25 


, 11.00 . 


10.36 


12.29 


11.43 
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Boys < 


11.60 ■ 
3.3G 


12.60 
3,00 ■ 


■ 12.57 
4.17- 


12.00 
3.29 


11.67 
1.25 


•Hi 4 

12.11 




4.50 


' 13.67 

1.25 ' 


16.50 
2.56- 


13.00 
3.51 


13.60 
3.30 


14.16 


Total . 


12.14 


13. IC ' ' 


14.33 


12.55 


t 

' 12.55 


13.00 


Overall 


12.31 




12.63 


11.45 


12.40 












Sitamdard Deviation 
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AllOVA T/iBLS 

d 








Source 




0 

af 





i:3 


F 




:t A-Sex 
\ B-Grade 
C-Condition 

/«xB 
AxC 

B3CC ' 

AxDxC 

inthin 




1 
1 

4 
1 

4 
4- 

4 
C2 




72.25 
69.06 
*5.23 

3.05 

2.40 
12.36 

2.32 , 
10.10 


7.16** 
6. 70* 

.51 

.30 

.24 
1.21 

.23 








f 




& — - inip 


<.01 



















T/JJLE F-3 ^ 
i±/JI ITEL? DUR/'J'IOn SCORDS (lEiErliuP.T I3ASUP.E) 
BY SEJ:, age, /ilD TEi:?0:^X SBPAR/.TIOn/REniSTATEIIia'ft 



Condition 



Ho reins tat QJient 
• ♦ 

Separation No Sep. 



[ Reinstatement 
Control Separation ITo Sepi 



Totals 





Boys 


113.73 
32.2^ 


107.40 
26.00 


66.49 
33.15 


06.27 
40.69 


121.31 
29.09 


f\C CO 

95.53 


3rd 


Girls 


127.40 ^ 
95..34 


164.60 
70 ..60 


33.44 




40 
>^9.55 


109.39 




Total 


120.57 


136:00 


' 75.36 


01.29 


127.36 


102.32 




•Boys 


124.36 
6^v.7S 


95.03 
72.97 


96.46 . 
50.00 


tl4.52 
69.02 


79.27 
30.61 


100. 74 


6th 


Girls 


122.70 
85.50 . 


136.43 
22.39 


150.33 
79.71 


115.57 . 
63.50 


135.15 
* 47. 59 


135.93 




Total 


12?. C9 


117.64 


126.17 


115.09 


1*04.67 


117.34 




Overall 


122.35 


122.53 


100.34 


90.19 


41 7-. 30 





Standa^ Deviation 



AHOVA T/JBLE 



Source 



A- Sex 

B-Grade 

C-Condition 

AxB 

AxBxC 
Within 



df • 



1* 
1 
4 
1 
4 
4 
4 
02 



iiS 



15472.26 
574?. OA 
2021.51 
2897.56 
2110.62 
5692.40 
1015. 72 
3610.57 



4.2Q* 
1.59 
.70 
.80 
.58 
a. 50 
.28 



*p <.05 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE STIMUI.US PROGRAM 



Three undercover Federal agents assigned to fight organized crime, had 
Infiltrated the construction industry In an American city. The leader was 
posing aiirji troubleshooter^for the national headquarters of a construction 
workers* imlqn;. another of the agents was doing blue-collar labor in. 
a construction^ company ^ and the third agent was a aecret^'Y in the office of 
the same company. * \. . 

A man appeared at the construction Somp&uy with a threat to foreclose 
on the owner p i woman^ because her late husband had owed him $150y000. 
The leader of the undercover agents persuaded the woroltn to ask her husband* 6 
leading custom^irs to loan her the money to pay the debt. When she met >tlth 
them^ the agent explained that the loan company of the man dsnvsnding t^e 
money was a part of orga<nlzed crime ai>d that it victimized both owners and 
workers by charging high interest payments for fast financing. Oae of the 
customers agreed to subeidlze the wocj^in owner; but he subgequentlv reneged, 
ostensibly because the man demanding the money had threatened him^ 

Meanwhile, the leader of the agents ^discovered that the man demanding the 
money had been responsible for arson and miirder at another ^-custruction 
company. The agent who wasj/orklng as a secretary told the maiv^ demanding ^ 
the money that the Woman owner might have aiome incriminating information about 
the fire. When the mcjn came to find the woman owner, the lead agent met him 
#nd paraphrased e false "confession" frcira the woman's late husband, who had 
been forced to accompany the antagonist to the scene of the fire. Thfe antagoril^ 
bolted from the room, pursued by two of the agents. They followed him as he 
climbed some of the tall structures In the nconstriiction yard. The antagoni«<- 
grappled with, the head agent and shot him in the shoulder. Whfen one of tne 
other agents caught up with him, the antagonist knocked hJm doiirt.. Fi^^Hyt , 
the two agents trapped the antagonist between them. In trying to break away y 
he fell on a conveyor belt| leading Infco a large industrial cement mixer. The 
> fall knocked him unconscious, and hie body went into the machine. 

Later thB iederal agents explained t*.- situation to the police, and 
the woman owner of the cOnstrnetlpa conkpany reported that the antfi^gonist" s 
lawyer had made a reaconable Gsttltunent of her hUsband's debt. The narrator 
explained that the antagonist's organization had 'dissolved after his death 
; and that his henchn?en were serving prison terms fcflF the crimes they had 
commited.* 
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A,- 



J 




Age 



Grade 



Teache r 



v 



Birthdate 



llonth 



School 



Day 



Year 



\We vjould appreciate knowing how you feel about some things. Please help us by 
\?POTting a check mark next to the answer that is most like what you think. 



For e^cample: 

\. We should have 'school only three days a weely 



Do you: 



agree 



or 



disagree ' 



Be sure to answer every^^^uestion, and work as quickly as you can. Thanlc you very 
niuch. ^ • 



er|c ooiai 



/ QUESTIONNAIRE " 

* 

( %. There is no good reason for ever^hitting anyone* 
Do you: agree or ^ disagree 

2. People who keep bothering me^«re asking for a punch in the nose. 
Do you: • ^ . agree or Disagree 

i. Anybody who says bad things about me is looking for a fight. 
Do ^ou: ^a gree or dl^sjagree 

4. Sometimes a fight i^s a good way to settle an argumen 

What do you thinlc? • ^ I agree ' j 

I'm not sure 

— — — . . i p 



I don't agree 



5. The best way to deal with someone who k€eps bothering you is to rough hifc 
up a litt;ie. & . ^ " 



Waat do you think? I agree 

^ I'm not fure 

^ I don't agree 

6. Sometimes a fight is the easiest way to get what you want. 

What do you think? ^ agree 

I'm not sure 



I don't agree 



7. It is perfectly natural fcfc people to want t,6 fight sometimes. 

VJhat do you think? ^ agree 

j . I'm not sure ^ 
I don't agree 

8. I see nothing wrong ijorf alight between two people. 



tThat do you tH^^^ti^^j. '^^^^ I agree 

*^ ..—^^ ^ * ™ sure 
I don't agree 



ERIC . , 

— ooia» 



QUESTJONNAIRE 



9. It's OK with tne If two of my friendo get into a fight* 



What do you think? r 



I agree ^ 
I'm not sure 
I don* t agree 



10« Fighting is one thing' If Acsver approve. of • 

What do you think? r( , I agree 

I*m not sure 

I 'Aoii' t^ agx«f^ 

0 



r 



1^ 
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Study III Int«rvi«ir Chlld*^ N«me 

Grade. 



Condition 



Toll no what you romombor kbout the ohqir* 



2m Do you remember Mu7 Whet fuiiipened to Max? 



0 

3. Do you ramember th« fight acimaT Daacrlliis It. 

t 



4. WhAt^dtd you think of Itax? Was h« good or bad? 




5. Why did Max fight with the, aecret (federal) agent? 



ERIC ^^^^ ^ 



Appendix G 
Comparison of. Results from 
Behavior Potential and Help-^lurt I4^sures 
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4^ 



1 







/ 




table; 


G^2 


r 










ca:?/jiison oir 


POSlflTiJ 


i i:;^u?;ss in study i 






coimmon 






/aggression 




PC 


Coping 


Control 

PC , .. 




Boys 


2.05 


3.00 




l.CS 


12.33 


2.l0 


10.50 


\4th. 


Girls 


2.54 


11. 5C/ " 




2.57 


11.33 


2.69- 


10.75 




Total' 

N 


2.29 






2.23 


11.03^ 


2;45 


10.63 . 




Boys 


T r>r>' 


' G.OO 




2.16 


]^.50 


1.G6 


14.50 


7 th 


Girls 


2.45 


15.00 


1 


2.15 


13.00, 


2.16 


12.00 




Total 


2.12 


11.50 


2.16 


14.25 


"2*01 


13.25 




Boys 


1.51 


i3.67 




1.C9 


17.25 




15.00 


lOth 


Girls 


2.63 


14.33 




2.25 


17.00 


2;49 , 


11.57 




Total 


2.22 


14.00 : 




2.07 


17.13 


. 2,M ' 


M3.33 




■ Overall 


'5.21 


11.56' 




2.15 


14.72 


2.21 


■ 12U1 , • 



Positive coping (Beliavior Potential Measure) 
-Help means (!Iel|^ Hurt Ileasure) 
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